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- WHEN THE PLATES ARE MADE BY POWERS 


reg CALL our cameras “the candid cameras.” — We have perfected a new process of color photog- 
For our reproductions...in black and white or — raphy and direct color-engraving and are having 
color...tell the truth and nothing but the truth. remarkable success with it. We would like to dis- 


— ; , , cuss it with you and show you samples. May we? 
Phat’s why we get such a thrill taking color photo- ‘ 


graphs for such astute advertisers as DeSoto. We're And, as you surely know, we have the most com- 
promoting Truth-in-Advertising and helping to plete facilities for fine four-color work of any type. 
sell quite a few fine automobiles at the same time. Call us on the telephone . . . Pennsylvania 6-0600. 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORPORATION, 205 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Clip this coupon 


large sample tube of Lis- 
terine Shaving Cream. 


FREE 


We’re betting that the 
trial tube will make you a customer 
for the regular one 


It takes nerve to enter the shaving cream field today; competition is 
fierce; a cream must be exceptional or fail automatically. 

We are so certain of the merit and quality of Listerine Shaving 
Cream that we are willing to send you a free sample of it. Such 
samples cost money, but our experience has taught us that once a 
man tries Listerine Shaving Cream, he becomes a regular customer 
and buys the large 25¢ tube eagerly. 

In the last six months, more than fifty thousand men have 
switched from former favorites to Listerine Shaving Cream. In 
every case, the trial tube convinced them of its superior qualities. 
You will immediately discover these merits yourself. 

See how quickly Listerine Shaving Cream lathers . . . with brush 
or without. In hot water, warm water, cold water—even ice water. 

Note how that balmy, satin-like lather lasts—does not dry, 
harden, or “fall down”; thick, creamy, soothing, at all times. 

Be on the lookout, too, for that delightfully cool, fresh feeling 
that this unusual cream imparts to the skin; no redness, no raw- 
ness, no burning. 

ACTUAL SIZE OF TUBE Lastly, bear in mind that the regular size tube contains 104 shaves 
and sells for 25¢. That’s the common sense price for a quality prod- 


104 SHAVES FOR uct. To pay more is folly. 


= f 25° LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 
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Onjov spacious luxury 
on the “Big Three” 
to CALIFORNIA 


Going to California by sea, “in the grand manner,” means going 
on one of the “Big Three”. . . For who can resist the lure of 
decks that are really wide enough for glorious play, cabins 
spacious enough for plenty of “Elbow Room”. . . swift, smooth 
travel on modern turbo-electric liners (coast to coast in record 
time of 13 days) . . . cuisine of truly cosmopolitan variety . . . 
the charm of service designed for your every comfort. 

And how delightful it is that “the season” in California comes 
just at the sensible time to go. One can shut up the house, call 
a halt on those rampaging expenses of winter months and merely 
step aboard a great Panama Pacific liner bound for polo at Del 
Monte, smart gatherings at Santa Barbara— all the pleasant ren- 
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dezvous you know so well. 

With such a sensible idea in mind, is it any wonder that those 
“in the know” are wintering in California and at the same time 
effecting an agreeable economy? Fares are at the lowest point ever, 
with an extra 25% reduction on round trips by sea. Apply to your 
local agent, the travel authority in your community. 


THE BIG 
via Havana and Panama Canal 


S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 
S. S. CALIFORNIA 
S. S. VIRGINIA 


Each over 32,000 tons displacement 


The size to make you comfortable— the speed for your convenience 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, N. Y.; 216 North Michigan Ave., Chicago; 687 Market 
St., San Francisco. Other offices in principal cities. Agents everywhere. 
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VOLUME I. 








JANUARY 4, 1883. 











1155 BRoADWAy, New York. 





CONDUCTED BY 
JouN AMES MITCHELL 
AND 


EDWARD S. MARTIN. 





WHAT IS LIFE? 
\ HAT is life? Go ask the club man, sucking idly at his 
cane, 

Gazing at the ox-eyed damsels, through his club’s broad window 
pane; 

“ Life’s a round of thoughtful dinners,” will his languid an- 
swer be, 

‘* Varied by some games at poker, till the hours are ‘sma’ and 
‘wee.’” 


Life’s a whirl of drums and parties, till the nervous frame breaks 
down; 

‘Tis a ceaseless drudge, a dying in the hard, relentless town; 

Life’s a bondage to the “ ticker’s” stern, immutabie decrees; 

‘Tis a serving at hard labor, since old Adam lost our ease. 


Life's the sparkle of the vintage, which we quaff—alleged 
champagne; 

*Tis the germ of wit which leavens; ’tis the flash amidst the rain; 

Life’s the nervous force that makes us differ from the states 
effete— 

Be it ours to catch its image, as it speeds on twinkling feet, 


JANUARY 4, 1883. NO. 1. 


rz M AN, that is born of woman,” says the prayer- 
1 book, “hath but a short time to live and is 
full of misery.” 


Sadness comes to us unbidden, and when it goes 
away, it chooses its own time and not ours. Often it 
is good for us. Many a guest that we take with 
rapture to our bosoms does a far less kindly office 
than the grief we shun. 

Fun is very good for men, and, provided it is of the 
right sort, the more they have of it, the better. 

We wish to have some fun in this paper, and to have 
it as nearly of the right sort as may be. And while we 
do not pledge ourselves to invariable jocularity, we 
shall try to domesticate as much as possible of the 
casual cheerfulness that is drifting about in an un- 
friendly world. 

We shall have something to say about religion, 
about politics, fashion, society, literature, the stage, 
the stock exchange, and the police station, and we 
will speak out what is in our mind as fairly, as truth- 
fully, and as decently as we know how. And if wis- 
dom does not die with us, so much the better, for 
some whom we resemble died young, either because 
the gods loved them, or for other reasons. 
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GASPARILLA INN anv COTTAGES 
BOCA GRANDE, FLORIDA 


January 10th is the official opening date of Gaspa- 


rilla Inn and Cottages at Boca Grande, Florida. 
It will be possible to offer certain reductions in rates. 


Gasparilla Inn is on beautiful Gasparilla Island on 
the West Coast of Florida. Gasparilla is thoroughly 
modern and well appointed. The cuisine and service 
are all that matters of such importance should be. 
The cottages close by combine the privacies of 
home with the conveniences of the Inn. Own golf 
course, tennis courts, bathing beach. Also fishing 
and boating. Write to J. F. Vallely, Manager, for 
reservation or booklet. 
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Gasparilla Inn 








One of the Gasparilla Cottages 
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FIFTIETH YEAR 





FE emerged on Jan- 
uary 4, 1883, from 
a small studio at 1155 


LIFE 
BEGINS 


Broadway, under the guidance of John . 


Ames Mitchell (who had ten thousand 
dollars) and Edward S. Martin (who 
had ideas). The book publishers who 
had refused to back the project on the 
grounds that it was a “perfectly hope- 
less venture, and a waste of good 
money,” dubbed issue No. 1 “Short 
LIFE.” 


FHI 


RANCE, in 

commemoration 
of America’s 100th 
anniversary of in- 
«=. dependence, on 
sm» July 4, 1884 pre- 
4e.. sented the United 
= ™ States with the 
Statue of Liberty 
which was packed 
off to the storehouse for more than two 
years until a popular subscription drive 
yielded funds sufficient to buy a base 
for the 151-foot Goddess. She now 
stands with her back to the land of the 
free and looks wistfully toward her 
native country, while Americans named 
Pocklockowitz scratch their initials in 
her crown. LIFE has watched her dec- 


adence sadly. 
oe 


EN years later to the day, Mr. El- 

wood Haynes of Kokomo, Indiana, 
adjusted his goggles, gritted his teeth, 
and drove his first horseless carriage 
twice around the local Fair Grounds 
track before the lethal monster col- 
lapsed. It was a great day for the humor 
magazines; LIFE made the most of it. 






From LiFe, 1884 





PERFORMANCES 


SINCE 1883 


Y March, 
1901, Carrie 
(correctly “‘Car- 
ry’) Nation's ac- 
tivities in the West 
began to cause ap- 
prehension among 
== Eastern wets. Her 
=z —— righteous and un- 
From Lire, 1901 relenting dive- 
smashing started the prohibition ball 
rolling but the crusading hatchet- 
wielder never lived (fortunately for 
her) to witness the outcome of Amer- 
ica’s so-called aridity. If she had, she 
would have smiled bitterly, with LIFE. 


Ht AH 


HE first New York subway opened 

on October 27, 1904, and LIFE, 
trampled and breathless, returned to the 
office to reflect upon the curious anom- 
aly of progress and discomfort. With 
the exception of the new Eighth Avenue 
subway there has been little improve- 
ment in twenty-eight years, and New 
Yorkers are now anticipating the pros- 
pect of paying ten cents to be jammed 
through a car door by a raucous and 
muscle-bound guard. 


KAI 


MERICA, in- 
cited by the 
sinking of the 
Lusitania, de- pe: 
clared war against BaXS, 
Germany on ~~ 
April 6, 1917, 
and began to mo- 
bilize the present 
Bonus _ Expedi- 
tionary Force. Hoover urged Boy Scouts 














From LIFE, 1917 






to save tin foil and prune pits, ham- 
burger became ‘‘Liberty steak”, and 
LIFE dusted off its old placard: ‘“The 
Pen is Mightier Than the Sword.” 


FOI. 


N May 20, 

1927, the na- 
tion cheered, 
whistled, and 
stamped its feet 
when news came 
from France that 
Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh had completed the first suc- 
cessful solo flight eastward across the 
Atlantic. LIFE, during the last half 
decade, has gazed a bit wearily at the 
resultant host of would-be aviation 
pioneers who never passed the stage of 
martyrdom, and looks forward to the 
millennium, when adventurers like the 
Flying Hutchinsons will stay home and 
attend to their knitting. 


PIM 


ND so has LIFE lived to record an 
amazing and amusing fifty years 
culminating in such minor epidemics as 
bobbed-haired bandits, miniature golf, 
gangster movies, and the dénouement 
of Depression with its horde of mush- 
room humor (sic) magazines. LIFE has 
every intention of living on, to lampoon 
the future vagaries of a dizzy world; 
and LIFE, being no bed of roses, will 
continue to prick the seats of the 
mighty, even now and again reaching 
up to tweak an impertinent nose. The 
first hundred years are the hardest? 
Well—LIFE is getting along. 





From LIFE, 1927 - 
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Unique Anniversaries 


. . That can be celebrated this year 


HE third anniversary of the in- 
| vation of the HALLELUJAH 

COCKTAIL, named in honor of 
Aimee Semple McPherson, by the bar- 
tender of Bilgray’s Saloon, Colon, 
Panama. 
The twenty-sixth anniversary of the 
invention of the PERMANENT 
WAVE, first accomplished by Charles 
Nessler of New York City. 
The thirtieth anniversary of the issu- 
ance of the first TRAFFIC TICKET, 
given to Thomas W. Shevlin of Min- 
neapolis for speeding in his horseless 
carriage at the appalling rate of ten 


hour. 


miles per 
The forty-eighth anniversary of the 
erection of the first SKYSCRAPER, 
the Home Insurance Company Build- 
ing of Chicago, which rose to the 
dizzy height of twelve stories. 
The hundredth anniversary of the in- 
vention of the CORSET, which was 
first designed by Jean Werly, in Bar- 
le-Duc, France. 
The two hundred and fiftieth annivers- 
ary of the invention of CHAM- 
PAGNE, first concocted in Rheims, 
France, by Dom Perignon. 
The four hundredth anniversary of the 
invention of the HOT DOG, by the 
proprietor of ‘The Old Sausage Bell” 
in Nuremberg, Germany. 

W. E. Farbstein 





Ballade of Rapid Transit 


By Arthur Guiterman 


REEN were we all as the greenest of gages 
Back in those years one recalls with a smile; 
Harnessed to carriages, street-cars and stages, 
Horses transported us many a mile. 
When they who cherished the charm of our isle 
Put up a railroad on stilts to enhance it, 
Did we condemn the contraption as vile? 
No! They were solving the Problem of Transit. 


Then,—I refer you to History's pages,— 
Cable and trolley-cars came into style. 

What if our aldermen, provident sages, 
Trafficked in franchises once in a while? 
Seeking our welfare, those men without guile 

Used all available means to advance it. 

Should we defame them with virulent bile? 

No! They were solving the Problem of Transit. 


Now we have tunnelled the strata of ages, 
Drilling and blasting and sinking the pile. 

Threading the subway on dark pilgrimages 
Burrows the train like a long crocodile. 

Since you must fare to your far domicile, 
Dread though the crush, be a hero and chance it; 
All your complaints will be placed upon file. 

Thus we are solving the Problem of Transit. 


Envoi 


Straphanger, crowded as flat as a tile, 


What? You won't stand it? Then walk it or dance it. 


When we're as old as the cities of Nile, 
Still we'll be solving the Problem of Transit. 
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My Africa—Or Do You Want It? 


By J. P. McEvoy 


| OTE: The 
sensational 
and well 
deserved success of 
Frank Buck's 
BRING 'EM 
BACK ALIVE 
%& has already started 
VOMNNANAM =2 movement for 
more “‘fight-to-the-death” pictures. We 
(my creditors and 1) feel quite elated 
over this scoop. We have not only the 
first sequel but we also have Frank 
Buck, who will give the running talk as 
these colossally exciting episodes unroll 
before your hungry gaze. 

Frank Buck: “1 guess I felt pretty 
good when we started out that morn- 
ing from the City Hall. We were head- 
ed for the Bronx, the scene of our 
new adventure. Everybody was cheer- 
ing and the air was full of confetti and 
summonses. It was all very exciting and 
I was terribly pleased, even though my 
little gun-boy had not yet shown up. 
How was I to know they were still 
holding him in Chin Lee's because he 


{e9)4 ic] 





Cas Nale)i FN 





couldn’t pay his check? 

“But then I had so much on my 
mind. First of all there was the great 
reception at City Hall. It seemed that 
everybody I ever knew was there. And 
all brought the same sincere message- 
‘Come back, Frank Buck, come back 
and bring us something on account.’ 

“Several days later we found our- 
selves on the Grand Concourse. The 
last dying rays of the sun were setting 
over Mosholu Parkway, when our sa- 
fari came to a halt with a grinding of 
oars and the low dyspeptic moans of 
our lead camel. Hastily climbing the 
highest apartment building then under 
construction, I trained my telescopic 
lens on the back yard, where the fight 
of the century was about to take place 

“Standing there, cool and collected, 
but tense, was a Frigidaire. Stealthily 
stalking it was the last of the Icemen 
—a brawny, hairy tribe, now practically 
extinct. I knew this was a fight to the 
finish.” 


Scene: Three hundred and fifty feet 
of a fight-to-the-death between the 
Frigidaire and the Iceman. Unfor- 
tunately a hundred and seventy-five 
feet, including the horrible ending, 


have been cut out by the Board of 
Censors. In the finished film the 
fight ends in a draw, and we see 
the Iceman and the Frigidaire shar- 
ing a bottle of Acidophilus in 
Grant’s Tomb. 


Frank Buck: ‘Our next lap—or leg 
—(sometimes I can’t tell them apart) 
—was, some weeks later when we 
found: ourselves in the Bronx Fish 
Fowl and Kippered Herring Hibernian 
Trust and Savings Bank. Awaiting me 
there was a telegram from my gun- 
boy. HAVE JUST SIGNED WITH 
EARL CARROLL’S VANITIES. I 
showed this telegram to my loyal 
Bronx band, who gave him the native 
cheer. And it was well that we could 
start the day with such happy hearts, 
because soon we were to see a horrible 
and blood-curdling fight-to-the-death. 

“We had been told that the Frigid- 
aire’s fight with the Iceman was only 
the beginning of a short and brutal 
cycle. Oh yes, indeed, it is the law of 
claw and paw in the jungle! 


*“€*O when we saw the Frig- 

idaire standing there in 

the bank vault, glistening with a cold 
sweat, we didn’t need to be told that 
its mortal enemy was just around the 
corner. Soon he came in sight and we 


"Pshaw—they ll 
all say I took 
it from a tree!” 


shuddered. It was the first time we had 
met an Installment Collector face to 
face. 

“We had hardly time to crank our 
cameras when the fight was on. It was 
the fight of the century! First it was 
the Installment Collector! Then it was 
the Frigidaire! Pretty soon the Bank 
jumped in. A pack of Receivers sur- 
rounded the fighters like a ring of 
snarling wolves, ready to leap on the 
loser.” 


Scene: The final two hundred feet 
of this episode where the Frigid- 
aire dies in a cloud of ammonia gas 
and is torn to pieces by the Re- 
ceivers and scattered all over the 
bank vault were dipped in chocolate 
and cut up for candy bars by the 
Board of Censors. 


RANK BUCK: “That 

evening we relaxed as 
only tired men can do. Men who have 
fought it out with fang and paw under 
the hot Bronx moon. The usual jungle 
sounds were heard—an occasional shot, 
as a Bronx native cleaned his gun, 
sometimes three or four shots together 
as he continued to clean his gun. 

“In this way we knew, as we dozed 
beside the camp fire into which we 
tossed bundles of dried bonds, that the 
Installment Collector was still prowl- 
ing through the Bronx. 

“In that dark hour just before dawn, 
the camp was aroused by the screams 












of a man in a fight-to-the-death. I was 
instantly awake. Grabbing my pipe, I 
looked around, to find who it was. 
Imagine my surprise when I found it 
was me, Frank Buck, of BRING 'EM 
BACK ALIVE, in a fight-to-the-death 
with my mortal enemy, the Installment 
Collector. It was a battle of the century. 
I called for Slo-Fever, my gun-boy, 
who came on the double quick with his 
gun. Unfortunately he was behind 
three installments, so the Installment 
Collector took the gun and turned it 
on him. Good old Slo-Fever! His skin 
was as black as the ace of spades, but 
his soul was even blacker! No motion 


"Captain, I'd be the last person in the world to cast a damper on anybody's fun but 


picture director ever had a better pal! 

“The fight lasted for hours. First it 
was the Installment Collector! Then it 
was the Installment Collector! Then, 
just as everything seemed lost, it was 
the Installment Collector again! What 
a fight! It was the battle of the century 

or did I say that before? 

“Just before the banks closed, Frank 
Buck’s check came back alive! After 
that there was no doubt whose fight it 


was.” 


Scene: The horrible details of this 
fight-to-the-death were eliminated 
by the Board of Censors who in 







































it seems to me that this is no time to be shooting off fireworks!” 











turn have just been eliminated by 
the Installment Collector. 


Frank Buck: “And so this great saga 
of fang and claw, and tooth and hang- 
nail draws to a close. Once more the 
sun is setting on the Statue of Liberty 
as we cross the Weehawken ferry and 
unload our strange and precious cargo 
in front of the Flea Circus. One 
Iceman, One Frigidaire—and what is 
in this cage, swaying crazily on the 
backs of eight intrepid Redcaps? Let 
us look in the cage. Let us not mind 
the growling and snapping. Sure 
enough, There it is. A Frank Buck! 

' The Installment Collector is 
Bringing Him Back Alive!” 





Life Lines 


F course the will of the 
people is law but some- 
how we feel that John Nance 
Garner will be uncomfortable 
in the rumble seat. 





A humorous book-of-the- 
month club has been estab- 
lished. This disproves the be- 
lief that the other book-of-the- 
month clubs were funny 
enough. 


Doubtless it is discouraging 
to work hard as a racketeer 
only to reach the top at last 
and find yourself the big shot 
at. 


Among the cheerful notes 
in business is the fact that the 
average purchaser of a jar of 
hard candies in 1929 has used 
it up and is in the market 
again. 


There has always been 
something a bit incongruous 
about government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, by the 
Anti-Saloon League. 


With the twentieth century 
one-third gone, we pause a 
moment to wonder where so 
many of the prominent men 
in the newsreels still get those 
collars. 
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“It’s just 





Drawn especially for Lire’s Golde 


Skippy: Listen, Joe, I can’t sleep. I think 
maybe IT better go home 
Host: No, stick around. Try an’ sleep. 


Skippy: I think I'll breeze home an’ see if I Skippy: Twelve o'clock! Gee, just to think; 
in snatch off a little slumber. last night I was like that, 
Host: Oh, come on an’ stay. Try an’ sleep. 





























| THE LIGHT IN 
THIS HOUSE?” 
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Skippy Spends the Night... 
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Skippy: I guess he meant the second door to 
the right. 








Skippy: It’s a crazy place to keep goldfish Skippy: 1-2-3-4-5-6-an’ 2 makes 8. Take away Skippy: How about playing some quoits, Joe? 
anyway. 2 an’ it makes 6. Add 2 an’ it makes 8 again I know where the lantern is. 
—9-10-11- Host: Tomorrow maybe—not now. Try an’ 





Skippy’s Voice: Mornin’, Joe. Say, what 
must you think o’ me—I forgot to thank you 
for a pleasant evenin’, 

Joe: Try an’ sleep. 





Skippy: Hey, Ma, the milk’s come already. Skippy: | want to speak to Joe, please. 





... With a Friend 











. . - Political Porridge 


APTAIN Bunk 


sy 
B B / and Lady Loot 
— had it out on 
DeCasseres 


Nov. 8, and both won. 
Look closely at a Presidential elec- 
tion before and after. Before election 
each of the two big parties is like an 
old courtesan dressed up to look like 
a flirtatious young girl. After the elec- 
tion both of the old women take out 
their false teeth, take off their hair and 
stick their wooden leg in a closet. 

And we, the Great American Public, 
who had been all pumped up to jake- 
eyed expectancy and camp-meeting 
buck fever, can now return to our what- 
have-you ? 

The voter has served the purpose of 
Captain Bunk and Lady Loot and he 
will now be laid away until it is again 
time to promise him untaxed finger- 
bowls, noiseless radiators, free wash- 
rags, sober janitors, caviar in the din- 
ner pail, and bottled beer and crabmeat 
three times a day for the forgotten man. 

This forgotten man, by the way, now 
that the election is over, will soon be 
shooed off the grass around the Capitol 
grounds for trying to remind Congress 
that it has forgotten the forgotten man. 
The famous campaign pet who was patted 
on the head will now take it on the chin. 

Presidential candidates are mosaics of 
rhinestone, quartz and glass. And We 
the People are merely slats in the beds 
of the mighty. Twelve Presidential elec- 
tions have taught me that. My opti- 
mism has become bald-headed. I have 
learned by heart the mathematics of ly 
ing. I have come to look on all candi 
dates, Presidential and otherwise, as I al- 
ways looked ona Roman Senator—a long 
toga from which emerges a pinhead. 


HEARD Benjamin Harti- 

son promise me free goose 
grease. I heard Grover Cleveland 
promise Mexican jumping-beans to the 
children. I heard Major McKinley 
promise us a high protective tariff on 
German teething-rings. I heard Bryan 
abolish poverty with his mouth three 
times and Roosevelt blow Kingdom 
Comes and Utopias out of his teeth 


more times than I have ties. 

I've heard Taft put us on a duck 
and nesselrode pudding diet for life 
and Woodrow Wilson, like Hoover, 
abolish poverty by snapping his fingers 
at it—like that! 





"I thought I told you to quit going 
around corners on one leg!” 


And as for Harding and Coolidge, 
did they not blow up the bladder of 
our prosperity to such heights that 
now all we can find is the bladder? 

You believe, my good-natured fellow 
suckers, that the two candidates were 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt. And 
you further believe that Mr. Roosevelt 
won? Tush and twaddle! 

There are only two candidates in all 
these Presidential fantods. Their names 
are Goog and Garg. They are the same 
man under two names. What they want 
are votes, a job. 

Do we really believe in these mir- 
acle-men? Not as much as we used to. 
During the campaign that closed last 
month the American electorate not only 
had its tongue in its cheek most of 
the time but it had it stuck out at both 
candidates, We are beginning to dis- 
tinguish limburger from Camembert. 

And if grass does grow in the streets, 
as Mr. Hoover predicted, I'm applying 
for the job of National Commissioner 
of Lawn-Mowing. 

Having passed through four years 
of Herbs and Simples, we are about 
to face a new year, 1933. The first 








of January is always a miracle date. 
Hope springs eternal in the midnight 
bottle! And on the 2d of January 
Hope has already started on its annual 
twelve-month puny spell. New Year's 
eve is a magic casement looking on 
Gravy Land. The rest of the year we 
gnaw the bones. 


UT away with bellyache! 

LiFe is fifty years old, Old 
Mother Earth is two billion years old, 
and lies crushed to earth will rise again 
in the income-tax blank on March 15. 
So here's hoping that— 

President Roosevelt will dissolve the 
marriage of Mr. Bootlegger to Miss 
Columbia while the latter was war- 
gassed ; that 

George Bernard Shaw will plug up 
his word-leak; that 

The path of Jimmy Walker the com- 
ing year will be strewn with something 
besides cameras; that 

Theodore Dreiser has nothing more 
to confess; and that 

We shall have a five-cent cigar that 
doesn't run a side-rip like Gertie’s 
stocking. 
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20% especially for Lire’s Golden Anniversary issue 





























The Timid Soul has read that gangsters occasionally carry machine guns in violin cases. 











OU were sure of this if you went 
to Gary Crandall’s parties: you 
were sure of meeting people you 
knew and liked, which was why you 
went. You were also sure of getting 
good things to eat and drink, eventual- 
ly. And, after all, Gary Crandall was 
really as charming a bachelor as it was 
possible to find anywhere. Only he did 
have one awful depravity. 

Gary Crandall liked to have people 
play games at his parties. He said what 
was the fun of just sitting around and 
talking as if they were a bunch of old 
fogies, or pairing up into silly couples 
and going into corners as if they were 
a bunch of high-school kids. He said 
people always had a better time if 


things were planned for them to do. He 


GARY CRANDALL’S PARTIES 
By Clifford Orr 





said he was going to make it a point 
at his parties to have a good game for 
everyone to play. So that’s what he did. 

He began his famous series mildly 
enough with things that everyone knew. 
He gave a bridge party. Then he gave a 
poker party. Then he gave a salma- 
gundi party. Then roulette. People 
liked those. They said you never got 
bored at a Gary Crandall evening be- 
cause there was always something to do. 

Pretty soon he began to give Ask 
Me Another parties and intellectual af- 
fairs where you had to spell words. The 
Fosters almost stopped going about that 
time because Mrs. Foster said that it 
made her feel like a goose, sitting up 
there and not being able to answer a 
single question. But they kept on going 



















































"It's your move, Mr. 
Westcott—or Smith.” 













because they said you never knew what 
was going to happen, and sometimes he 
arranged things that were fun. 

Pretty soon Gary Crandall began to 
run out of games like that, so he started 
to make them up. He made up such 
games as taking the letters of your own 
name and spelling out a bird, a beast, a 
fish, a flower, a tree, a disease and so 
forth. This game was very hard on Roy 
Cox who couldn’t make much of any- 
thing and didn’t have a very good time. 
Then there was an evening in which 
some game was played with a World 
Almanac and a Bible, sort of collating 
the two, only it wasn’t very clear in 
anyone's mind and Bertha Caldwell 
thought it was sacrilegious anyway, al- 
though she set her lips and played it 
and spoke to Gary Crandall afterward. 


VENTUALLY the intel- 
lectual games began to 
cease and active ones began. Again 
they began mildly enough with tossing 
cards into a hat or hunting peanuts or 
hide-in-the-dark which was bad on 
Laura Rice’s arches. But soon those 
games gave out, too, and Gary Crandall 
invented more which got pretty com- 
plicated. Once he hid red, white and 
blue poker chips, and you had to find 
them if you wanted anything to drink 
or eat. Red was for a Scotch highball, 
blue for cognac, and white for each sand- 
wich; and Gary Crandall was adamant 
and wouldn't serve a thing without 
them. Mr. Billings went all the evening 
without a thing because he was near- 
sighted. He was from out of town, too. 
One evening, which Gary Crandall 
considered very successful, you had to 
find an entire set of the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet, from an old 
cardboard game of anagrams, and the 
letters were hidden in or under objects 
which began with that letter. A hand- 
ful of A’s, for example, were under a 
standing ashtray, the B’s were under a 
bulb-dish, and the X’s were in an old 
copy of Xenophon that Gary Crandall 
had bought on purpose and stuck in 
















“His wife must be down from Bos- 
ton; he keeps calling me George.” 
§ 


an inconspicuous corner of the book- 
case. And you couldn’t have a drink 
until you had found from A to H in- 
clusive, and then not another until you 
had from I to P, no matter how many 
other letters you got. Mary Rounce 
looked twenty times in the hamper for 
the H’s and never once thought of 
the Hogarth in the hall. That game 


made you think, Gary Crandall said. 

Pretty soon the hunts for one thing 
and another began to include the entire 
apartment building, corridors, eleva- 
tors, and roof. Then, once, they em- 
braced the whole block of East 55th 
that he lived on. The Rices dropped 
out after that and sent their regrets. 
So did the Milners, even though their 


arches were all right, but Mrs. Milner 
said she couldn’t afford to be seen 
traipsing up and down in evening 
dress, reading things inscribed in chalk 
on walls. You didn’t know what you 
were going to find. , 

At last Gary Crandall gave his mas- 
terpiece. Not quite so many people 

(Continued on page 41) 





A Tintype of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Scissored and Soldered by Tony Balcom 











c 7 ASHINGTON, 
j Nov. 22.— 
: A President 
and a President-elect 
sat down before a 
blazing fire in the 
White House at 3:50 
this afternoon to dis- 
cuss war debts and 
thereby made history. 
At about 5:55 the 
doors of the Red 
Room 
open and Secretary 
Mills departed. Pro- 
fessor Moley left a 
few minutes later and 
the President and the 
were left 
a final ten 


were thrown 


Governor 
alone for 


rare or fifteen minutes of 





conversation, 

What Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt 
discussed during their time alone 
whether war debts or merely matters 
personal to themselves—could not be 
ascertained tonight, and possibly never 
i ill be knou n.—The newspapers } 

a _ 


Eprror’s Nore: While the nation waited 
and wondered, LIFE, through the efforts of 
Mr. Cal Tinney of Oologah, Oklahoma 
scooped the press with this inside story com- 
posed for the most part of exact quotations 
from various public statements made by each 


man. 
a s 


CENE: The Red Room of 
the White House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

TIME: Late afternoon of Tuesday, 
November 22, 1932. 

(When the scene opens, President 
Hoover and Governor Roosevelt have 
almost finished their two-hour confer- 
ence as Secretary of the Treasury Mills 
and Professor Moley are rising, to ex- 
cuse themselves. ) 

MILLS: Yes, I had better go. I'm 
Secretary of the Treasury down here, 
Frank. I have to go and lock it up. 

MR. ROOSEVELT: Why bother, 
Ogden? You Republicans haven't got 
anything left in there, anyway. 

(Exit Mills.) 
MOLEY (from door, addressing 


ROOSEVELT AND HOOVER—WHAT THEY SAID 


Mr. Roosevelt): Then how are we 
going to get a Democrat to be Secre- 
tary of the Treasury when there is no 
money in it? 

MR. ROOSEVELT (flicking his cig- 
arette) : Oh, they won’t miss the mon- 
ey. No Democrat is used to it. 

(Exit Moley.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, thank 
God they're gone. Now you and I can 
be to ourselves a while. How have you 
been, Frank? 

FRANK: Grand! And you, Her- 
bert ? 

HERBERT: Oh, all right, I guess. 
I hear you have another grandson. 

FRANK (beaming): Yes, sir! And 
he weighs eight pounds! 

HERBERT: You still prefer cig- 
arettes don’t you? Won't you try one 
of my campaign cigars? 

FRANK: No, thank you. 

HERBERT: I may have been mis- 
taken, but it looked to me as if you 
were friendly with Mills a while ago. 

FRANK: Sure. We've been chums 
since we were kids. 

HERBERT: From the way you two 
talked in the campaign, you could have 
cut each other's throats. 





FRANK: For that matter, you and 
I didn’t sound exactly affectionate, 
Herbert. Who would have thought that 
two weeks from election day we would 
be hitting it off like this? 

HERBERT: I suppose you know I 
didn’t mean all the things I said in the 
campaign. 

FRANK: Fine! That goes for me, 
too. 

HERBERT: I guess I was pretty 
rough, but I don’t think I called you 
a liar. 

FRANK: No. You just said I was 
guilty of a “terminological inexacti 
tude.” 


(Herbert appears relieved.) 


RANK: Tell me: were you 
sorry to lose out, Herbert ? 
HERBERT: I don’t think I was. The 
fate of the individual is of no great 
importance in the life-stream of the 
nation. The battle has now changed 
from successful defense of our coun- 
try from disaster and chaos to forward- 
marching attack on a hundred fronts 
through a score of instrumentalities, 
toward 


FRANK: What is “instrumentali- 





“If beer is good enough for Roosevelt, 
it ought to be good enough for you!” 














ties,” Herbert ? You are always using it, 
but what does it mean? 

HERBERT: “Instrumentalities”’ ? 
Why, let’s see. I think it means “in- 
struments.” As I was saying 

FRANK: “Back to normalcy.” What 
did that mean? 

HERBERT: Well, it meant ‘Back to 
normal,” didn’t it? 

FRANK: But you Republicans have 
to stretch out your words, like your 


panics, don’t you? 


ERBERT (hastily chang- 
ing the subject) : I won- 
der, Frank, do you remember the old 
days when we helped Wilson win the 
War? 

FRANK: Hey! YOU won the war, 
Herbert. You won the war and ruined 
our stomachs. 

HERBERT: I didn't know they were 
selling you soap for butter. 

FRANK 
G.O.P.? 

HERBERT: I knew on the average 
they have the most votes. 

FRANK: Say! While I'm about it, 


I want to ask you what you think of 


Then what made you go 


the house here, as a place to bring the 
family? Are there street noises, or any- 
thing? 

HERBERT: Well, I had a four-year 
lease on it, and I tried to renew. That's 
what I think about it 

FRANK: How is the plumbing? 

HERBERT: Modern. Want me to 
show you? 

FRANK: No, I've been through the 
place. I just forgot 

HERBERT: Strange, but | 
seem to remember showing it to you. 

FRANK: Cleveland was here then. 
He took me and my dad through 

HERBERT: You don’t mean to tell 


me you were in this house with Cleve 


can't 


land ? 

FRANK: Oh, I've just practically 
lived in it, all my life. Ever hear of 
Roosevelt ? 

HERBERT: Quite a bit. 

FRANK: I mean Teddy. I used to 
visit him here at times. People have 
tried to say he was related to me, but 
he wasn’t. He was just a fifth cousin, 
once removed. Practically no tic-up at 


all, you see 


HERBERT: Seems to me Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth knows you. 


Wasn't she a bridesmaid at your wed- 
ding ? 


FRANK: Yes, but the Oyster Bay 
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Roosevelts were awful social climbers. 

HERBERT: Weren't you at her wed- 
ding, too? Here at the White House? 

FRANK: Oh my wife and I were 
only curious. Curious about all that 
Pond’s cream stuff. We figure we were 
lucky to have seen her ‘Before’’ face. 

HERBERT: Well, I hope you won't 
change things here around too much, 
when you move in. 

FRANK: I won't. I'll just turn the 
Blue Room into a gallery for my sea 
pictures, the Red Room into a museum 
for the ship-models, and the hall into 





Impressions of Magazine Offic IFE ( 


a library for my books on naval history. 

HERBERT: Is that all ? 

FRANK: No, outside the window 
there—where you see the trees—I think 
I'll build a swimming pool. 

HERBERT (alarmed): You're not 
going to bring the Navy up here, are 
you? 

FRANK: Why not? You called in 
the Army, didn’t you? 

HERBERT: You don’t have any pets 
to come into the White House, do you? 
There isn’t any too much room. 

FRANK: Just a donkey. I'll put him 
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in the kitchen, where he can catch up 
on his eating. 

HERBERT (chuckling): Well, if 
your friends are that symbolical, in 
their gifts, it is a good thing you're not 
a Republican. And by the way, Frank; 
what do you think I ought to do, going 
out of office now? You know jobs are 
hard to get. 

FRANK: Right. I tell you what I 
would do, Herb. I would get a little 
acreage—own it myself—and then all 
I would do is just raise what I needed. 

HERBERT: I think I heard some- 
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where that you had done that. 

FRANK: Yes, I raise squashes- 
they grow, if the hired hands attend 
to them. 

(Frank rises to go.) 
HERBERT: I was hoping, Frank 
could I talk you into moving in here 

before March 4, at all? 

FRANK: Not on your life, Herbert. 
That story about me resigning as Gov- 
ernor was just a newspaper yarn. 

HERBERT: Well, here is some mail 
for you. It has been coming in right and 
left, ever since election day. 


FRANK (taking bundles) : No bills, 
are there? 

HERBERT: I don’t think it’s time 
yet. You've just been elected. 


RANK: Wait a minute! One 

letter here isn’t addressed to 
me. It’s to some Roosevelt I never 
heard of, 

HERBERT (taking letter): I guess 
you're right. It may be for a Roosevelt 
of the younger generation. I'll have it 
kept here till he grows up and is 
elected. 

(Frank moves toward door.) 

HERBERT: I'm sorry I had to rake 
up the excuse I did to get to talk to 
you, Frank. But war debts was as good 
a subject as any, I guess. 

FRANK: War debts? Oh, yes. Now 
let me get this straight, before I leave. 
Are you for them or against them? 

HERBERT: I think I'm against them. 

FRANK: All right, then; we know 
which sides to take. I'm FOR them, 
to the finish. 

HERBERT: Well, er-r—I thought— 

FRANK: This debt business is your 
baby, Herbert. I’m going to let you do 
the worrying over whether it’s a boy or 
a girl. 

HERBERT: But— 

FRANK: Good-bye, Herbert. Don’t 
ever be afraid to come back and see me. 
Drop in any time. 

~ 
[* * * The President stopped. Waiving 
the rule of presidential behavior, which 
insists that the President always go first, 
even ahead of his wife, President Hoo- 
ver stood in his tracks as Governor 
Roosetelt made his exit—The news- 


papers. } 





Triolet on Pleasure Bent 
M* lipstick tolls the knell of part- 
ing day, 
I've washed my hands and punched 
the time clock’s face. 
Eight hours of work, and now by God 
I'll play. 

My lipstick tolls the knell of parting 
day. ' 
Though worn and weary all my verte- 

brae, 

I'll join the lowing herd and spin in 
space. 

My lipstick tolls the knell of parting 

day, 

I've washed my hands and punched 
the time clock’s face. 

—Margaret Fishback. 
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ARNACLES are much mis- 


understood. Do you, madam 
think they’re not so good ? 
Would you swank or swagger, 
madam, had your parents (if 
you had ’em) lived on bilgy 
bottoms? Do you think you 
would ? S41 So, you haughty, 
proud and beauteous crea- 
ture, you, just wait ¢ill I have 
sung this saga through. Hark 
to all these unsuspected facts 
and figures I've collected. Hark- 
en well and lend your ears and 
listen, too. “SIC The Barnacle 
was once content to wallow 
the murky depths of any ocean 
hollow, but a yen for educa- 
tion led it into navigation, 
all of which accounts for 
what's about to follow: Well, 
once upon a time its senses 
whirled and all its inner 
jiblets simply curled ata 
scrap of flotsy jetsam with 
the subterfudge that gets em, 
“Join The Navy Battleboats 
And See The World !” &LOh, 
the subtle, wily power of ad- 
vertising! Provocative! Divine! 
Demoralizing! Is it strange 
that wanderlust stirred our 
hero’s breast and dust ?!? 
Should one wonder at it? 
Nah. It’s not surprising.. 
“"1 Yee-HO! Forth fared our 
doughty Barnacle, the dashing 
inspiration of this yarnacle, 
to sail the mighty waters 
with its parents, sons and 
daughters, and where it went 
it didn’t give a darnacle!! 
And that’s how come it got 
its Japan knees, its Swedish 
movement and its Bengal ease, 
its Spanish mane of Belgian 
hair, its Russian calf and 
Devon air. Its nose turns Tur- 
ry 4 red with every sneeze. 
A Barnacle mistook a Bremen 


scow for a mighty ocean liner’s 
noble prow. It whimpered to 
a passing bass,“T'll never see 
the world!” Alas‘ its hair has 
turned to German silver now. 
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“While There's Life, There's Hope” 


NUMBER 257-4 


After Fifty Years 


VOL. 100 
By N the fifty years 
Edward S that LIFE has min- 
Martin® istered to humanity 


so much has happened 
that the imagination falters to forecast 
to what phase of existence another half 
a century will bring it. It began on the 
fourth of January, 1883, at 1155 Broad- 
way, in this City of New York, at which 
time most of the people now active in 
this world were not born. Most of New 
York, at least the conspicuous part of 
it, had not then been built. Fifth Ave- 
nue was a residential street blos- 
soming out into shops at Union 
and Madison Squares. Madison 
Square was the social center of 
the town and pretty and pleas- 
ant, with hotels on the Broadway 
side of it and fastidious private 
houses on 26th Street and Mad- 
ison Avenue. Delmonico’s, just 
above 26th Street, ran through 
from Broadway to Fifth Ave- 
nue. There was a clump of ho- 
tels near LIFE, and Fifth Ave- 
nue had emerged from cobble- 
stones but it still had, I think, a 
Motor 


stone cars 


were still undreamed of. The 


pay ement. 


Broadway street cars were 
hauled by cables. There were 
no subways and the trafhc up 
and down was provided by ele- 
vated railroads. 

All the same New York was 
a pleasant and lively city, proba- 
bly pleasanter than now—not so 
many people, no motor cars, no 
real skyscrapers, but many 
agreeable citizens, both men 
and women, alive and active, who havc 
long since moved on. 

There are always changes in fifty 
years, sometimes more, sometimes less. 
*Martin, Edward Sandford: b. Willow- 
brook, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1856; A.B., Harvard, 
1877... Admitted to bar, Rochester, N. Y., 
1884 ... Writer of the editorials in LIFE, of 

Easy Chair” in Harper's . . . Author: Sly 
Ballades in Harvard China, 1882. . . Pirated 


Poems, 1890 . . . In a New Century, 1908... 
The War Week by Week, 1914 
Who's Who in America. 


In LIFE’S half century, once it got well 
going, changes galloped. In 1883 Ches- 
ter Alan Arthur was President. The 
usual amount of politics went on for 
ten years and then following 1893 
there were bad times with Bryan as 
their prophet. McKinley's election in 
1896 gave things a fresh start and a 
boom began. There was the Spanish 
War in 1898, the vast tumult and en- 
tertainment of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
in the years that followed the rise and 
rapid spread of motor cars, the building 
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A pe neil portrai 0} John Ames Mitchell, Lirr’s 


founder, by James Montgomery Flagg. 


of roads, the beginning of tall towers. 
Presently befell the Great War that 
finally stood our country on its head, 
ups and downs of finance and business 
culminating in the vast boom of 1928- 
1929, and the perdition smash towards 
the end of the latter year. 


HAT is the rough outline of 
what LIFE has lived through. 
The marvel is that it ever lived at all. 


John Ames Mitchell, its founder, must 
have had a celestial mandate to make 
this paper for he was without experi- 
ence of the job and had only $10,000 to 
put into it. By the time that had run 
out and he had scraped together with 
difficulty $1,000 more the infant had 
become self-supporting. LIFE was start- 
ed by greenhorns—its survival is in- 
credible but perhaps after all it is not 
so unaccountable as one would think. 
Mitchell was a greenhorn at publishing 
but by nature and training was remark- 
ably adapted to the job he undertook. 
He did not know enough to be scared 
out of it but he did know enough to 
furnish the indispensable ingredients 
to its success. Seven years of study 
in Paris had filled his mind with art. 
A descendant of the Pilgrims he 
was thoroughly American and con- 
stitutionally thrifty. He thought in pic- 
tures, and was an admirable art edi- 
tor, an inspiration to the illustrators 
and picture makers of his day. 

Andrew Miller came from an 
advertising agency to LIFE as 
its business manager and con- 
tinued in that employment as 
long as he lived, surviving 
Mitchell by a year or two. James 
S. Metcalfe joined the paper 
early and stayed with it almost 
to his end. Somewhat later came 
Thomas L. Masson. 

Charles Dana Gibson, most 
renowned and best advertised 
of all LIFE’S contributors, em- 
bellished it from its earliest days 
and finally became its owner. 

As for the other artists, 
Mitchell himself contributed 
freely to the earliest numbers 
along with Atwood, McVickar, 
Kendrick, W. H. Hyde, Kem- 
ble, Rene Bache, Gray Park- 
er, Gertrude Burlingame and 
W. A. Rogers, and then as 
LIFE got headway a long list 
(incomplete as here given) 
runs on through Herford, 
Wolff, Taylor, Van Schaik, 
Maxfield Parrish, Art Young, Blash- 
field, Otho Cushing, Squires, J. M. 
Flagg, W. B. King, Crosby, Sullivant, 
C. Coles Phillips, the two Walkers, 
Wechsler, Rea Irwin, and F. G. 
Cooper, and on down to the contrib- 
utors whose names now appear. 

I was myself the first editor and 
lasted about six months before suc- 
cumbing to malaria. Coming down 
late in the fall of 1882 from Maine 
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where I had found employment I be- Hartford, Dec. 16th, 1882. 
gan to provide writings to the com- Dear Sir: 

ing paper. Naturally I reached out for I sometimes write a miscellaneous ar- As I have entered into a solemn en- 
contributors whose reputation might _ ticle, but it is very seldom. When I do gagement with him to this effect, and 
help our venture. Mark Twain being write one, I send it to my publisher, riveted the same with oaths and 
solicited wrote as follows: J. R. Osgood, Boston, who disposes of (Continued on page 27) 


it as he pleases, and thus takes the busi 
ness end of the thing off of my hands. 

















POLLY 


who doesn’t give a whoop skirt for the 


“Good Old Days.” 


| CAN'T pose tomorrow, Mr. Ma- 
chamer—um oof'l) busy—Leroy's 
lunching me at Pierre's, then we're sag- 
ging to a matinee, then tea at Betty 
Binge's at five, then I've got to toddle 
home to a cocktail with daddy, then Le- 
roy's taking me to dinner at the Laurent 
so I'll be too oof'ly busy to pose for 
the Anniversary Number—how about 
day after tomorrow?” 
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ing a 
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5 know 
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“BETTY! This is tea!” 









"Yes, my dear, it's a very special blend Mr. William : 
Seeman has been experimenting with in the dark interior of . 
India! He only brought back three pounds! He gave one 
to me and one to the Astors! The tang rejuvenates me to 
the point of exquisite efllore cence!” 

jond ¢ 
8 Polly, 

all 
taku knot 
abam@ity = Par, 
| Hof and Fi 
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nigma all@ never 
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was ‘The Jersey Lily’, 

ing a Miss Langtry?” 

\ MN o, Mi Polly, Lang- 

JAR: known as ‘The Jer- 
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bh! | thought it was 
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“Hey—chauffeur! Toss "em anotber 
cael , ta be clinking with 
bucket of oats—I've gotta be clinking with 
daddy in ten minutes!” 


>| fond of poetry, are 
you P 2” 


! 1 simply can't 
| taku know I'm beeps 
| ibamty Parker, Sammy 
Hoff and Freddie Funk! — =o 
Yomm the strangest egg k= \ PEE SOW 
jema all never get over the + 
WITH APOLOGIES 


fteen-cenm left at Pierre's!" 
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“Whaddya 
mean—get mé 
around the cor- 
ner to the Family 
Entrance!? 
Where’s the 
Doorman? I've 
been through six 
raids in this 
place! I'm a wet- 
eran! Tell Ton) 
Polly wants to 
‘tage a party here 
tomorrou night J 
Listen, daddy and 
Mulrooney are 
huddies and I'll 
get your bad ge— 
)OH tu hole comic 


pepe 


opera: 
























“Good evening, Miss Polly! It's been days since we met 
like this on the Avenue. Have jou read Fenimore Cooper's 
‘Last of the Mohicans’ ?” 

"Strain an ear, Mitzi! You better go right home, drink 
ome straight W orcestershive and sleep this off ! You've been 
to a Speakeasy and got mixed up in hats!" 






























“H’lo!—Mist Machamer?—~ 
Polly!—I'm soddy to call you at 
four a.m. but I looked at that 
1883 Volume and I can't see my- 
self posing in clothes made by 
Omar the Tentmaker! I've had a 
nightmare and I don’t mean may- 
’ be, baby! Whoop skirts to you! !1!? 
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TO-DAY ? 


Every Dog Has His Day 
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AFTER FIFTY YEARS 
(Continued from page 23) 


tions, I am obliged to refer you to him. 
Very truly yours, 
S. L. Clemens. 


My successor as editor was Henry 


Guy Carleton, an extraordinary talent, 
somewhat disorderly but very amusing. 
His stories of the Thompson Street Pok- 
er Club with Kemble’s drawings of the 
colored brethren gave the infant LIFE 
its first strong movement towards sur- 
vival. After Carleton came White for 
a while and presently John K. Bangs, 
literary editor for a season but long be- 
fore and after a frequent and valued 
contributor. James Whitcomb Riley 
wrote verse for LIFE, and so did 
Frank Demster Sherman a good deal. 


ITCHELL had been led to 

start LIFE because he had 
drawings to print and they were good 
drawings. A book of them, “The Sum- 
mer School of Philosophy at Mount 
Desert”, had been published by Mitch- 
ell’s great friend, Henry Holt. With 
him Mitchell had advised about starting 
LIFE and had tried to get him as pub- 
lisher, but Mr. Holt was shy of it. He 
saw only what was natural for a person 
of business training to expect as the fate 
of a humorous paper published by ama- 
teurs. Nevertheless to the first number 
he sent its first (full page) advertise- 
ment. 

Mitchell tried long to get an editor 
who would run his paper and leave him 
in peace to draw pictures and be its art 
editor. Finally he put aside for the most 
part his drawings and himself assumed 
the responsibilities and management of 
the paper, though in the literary depart- 
ment he always had an assistant. 

He was an excellent fighter but 
by no means a hater. He fought the 


doctors but he did not hate them. He | 


never lost capacity for indignation, nor 
love of lovers, children, dogs and 
horses, nor pleasure in what amused 
him. He sought publicity for his paper 
for that was necessary, but never for 
himself. His paper for years was his life 
and though besides that he wrote stor- 
ies and made books that were successful 
and still live, he seemed quite free from 
any lust for personal advertisement. His 
praises were for his helpers and his 
power of appreciation made him de- 
lightful to work for and to work with. 
(Continued on page 43) 














Neckwear : 
In Lire, February 19, 1915, Percy (Skippy) Crosby contributed this sexy idea. 





In Lire, February 20, 1902, Sidney (Gumps) Smith gave us the Evolution of the Pipe. 
Andy, Min, and Chester were yet to be born. 


Combined Sofa and Bath Tub. 


THE COMMON SENSE INVENTION OF THE AGE. 


tical, Convenient, Economical, Comfortable, 
Portable, Complete and Cheap. 


Is Prae 








In presenting this valuable combination to the public we are supplying a 
long-felt want, and placing a household necessity within the reach-of all. It 
is not only a handsome and desirable piece ot household furniture, but combines 
A full-sized 
of 18 gallons capacity, the most improved Heating Device and complete Waste 
VYater Attachments. 

There 1s also provided a large rubber apron, that buttons on to the inside of 


with it the best of bathing facilities. Bath Tub, with water tank 


outer edge of Bath Tub, folding over the from and covering the carpet one yard, 
thereby forming a perfect protection to the upholstery and carpet. 

The combination can be upholstered ay, propriately for any room, and the 
bath used as satisfactorily as if taken in the rnost modern of batli-rooms, 

For full particulars, as to styles of Uphol-tering, Pri 


BRUSCHKE & RICKE, 


Sole Manufacturers, 


257 Division. Street, Chicago. 


es, ¢te,, address, 
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A Popular Horse Nail. 


The Ausable Horse Nails, now so largely used by the Arincifal street railway companies 
and leading horseshoers in the United States and several foreign countries, are hot forged /rom 
the end of a rod, and then cold pointed, thus imitating the old-fashioned hand process as nearly 
as can be done by machinery, which consisted in forging nails from the rod and afterwards 
— them cold by hand, They are made from one of the best brands of Swedish iron, made 
especially for the purpose. Their reputation has become established for easy driving and safety 
in use, the preserving of the wall of the foot, being thin and narrow of blade; they cut less hoo! 
—— ip in the foot, and are less liable to press against the sensitive parts when being 
clinched. 

ny! have been awarded first 
held in Philadelphia in 1876, and 


remiums and honors over all other nails, at the Centennial 
orld’s Fair in Paris in 1889. 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention LIFE 
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A STEVE HANNAGAN. 


LITTLE EVAS 
SWEET SHOPPE. 
CANDY KISSES. 
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New CHEVROLET 


(Chevrolet presents 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


? 
[fs ae s 


BIGGEST LOW-PRICED CAR 


PcwevRower | For 1933, Chevrolet and Fisher have done 
something remarkable in modern car de- 
sign. They have produced a longer, wider, more capa- 
cious Chevrolet—America’s biggest, most comfortable 
low-priced car. At the same time, they have achieved one 
of the lowest, smartest, most graceful modern creations on 
the road. It takes real leaders to do a thing like that— 
to combine such size with such style. And it takes real 
leaders to build a car of lowest price, and pack it with 
such an abundance of new improvements, new inven- 
tions, new thrills. That valuable contribution to travel 
comfort, for instance: Fisher No-Draft Ventilation. And 


that great new Chevrolet invention for blotting out 
vibration: the “Cushion-Balanced” engine mounting. 
And those two fine features of driving-ease: Free 
Wheeling and the “Silent Second” Syncro-Mesh shift. 
And that triumph of modern engineering design: Chev- 
rolet’s time-proved six-cylinder engine, which com- 
bines faster, flashier performance with even lower 
operating cost. Chevrolet has deliberately built this new 
six to increase the leadership which it has held for four 
years out of the past six. And in doing so, Chevrolet 
has developed the Great American Value for 1933. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
29 














19go4 1905 1906 1907 


Lowisians Purchase Exposition at St. Louis Theodore Roosevelt inaugurated President San Francisco fire Commercial wireless across Atlantic started 
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1 Buick, 28 years old, 2 Buicks, 27 years old or older, 2 Buicks, 26 years old or older, 3 Buicks, 25 years old or older, 
still serving today still serving today still serving today still serving today 


19gog I91o I9I!t i912 


Commander Peary discovers North Pols Halley's Comet Amundsen discovers South Pole Arizona and New Mexico admitted to Union 
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5 Buicks, 23 years old or older, 18 Buicks, 22 years old or older, 27 Buicks, 2! years old or older, 58 Buicks, 20 years old or older, 
still serving today still serving today . still serving today still serving today 
Beginning of World War Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco Lincoln Birthplace Memorial dedicated U. S. enters World War 
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360 Buicks, 18 years old or older, 891 Buicks, 17 years old or older, 2,461 Buicks, 16 years old or older, 5,558 Buicks, 15 years old or older, 
still serving today still serving today still serving today still serving today 
Women become voters Armaments Limitation Conference, Wash. Commercial radio broadcasting started Treaty of Lausanne 
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30,587 Buicks, 12 years old or older, 39,913 Buicks, If years old or older, 68,081 Buicks, 10 years old or older, 143,928 Buicks, 9 years old or older, 
still serving today still serving today still serving today still serving today 
Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia Lindbergh flies to Paris Graft Zepgelin reaches New York S. S. Bremen sets trans-Atlantic record f 
= w »> 
| | 
fe tee 
j i : a’ 5 ‘ : 
hi e 5 : = 
558,423 Buicks, 6 years old or older, 773,579 Buicks, 5 years old or older 967,100 Buicks, 4 years old or older, 1,128,519 Buicks, 3 years old or older, 1,’ 
still serving today are serving today are serving today are serving today 
Stat 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BI 
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1908 


U. S. feet makes trip ‘round the world 


& Buicks, 24 years old or older, 
still serving today 


1913 


Parcel post system installed 


133 Buicks, 19 years old or older, 


still serving today 


1918 


Armistice is declared 


10,719 Buicks, 14 years old or older, 
still serving today 


1924 


Calvin Coolidge elected President 


235,876 Buicks, 8 years old or older, 
still serving today 


1930 


Bobby Jones wins four major golf titles 
f Si Se, 
$ ; * > _ 


1,266,785 Buicks, 2 years old or older, 
are serving today 


THE NEW 


be 





JICK FUR [333 
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the finest car in Butick’s twenty-nine 


year history of fine-car building Sa 


be 
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1919 


First trans-Atlantic non-stop airplane Flight 
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18,297 Buicks, 13 years old or older, 
still serving today 


1925 


Evolution trial at Dayton, Tennessee 


3! 


358,342 Buicks, 7 ag oe old or older, 
still serving today 


1931 


Empire State Building (world’s highest) 


Y wa 
Is 


1,396,859 Buicks, | year old or older, 


are serving today 


Statistics used in this advertisement compiled by R. L. Polk & Co. from 
U. S. official registration figures, January, 1932. 


BUILD THEM 


PRODUCT 


In 1905 ... the year Theodore Roosevelt was 
inaugurated twenty-sixth President of the United 
States . . . Buick was first exhibited at a National 
Automobile Show in Madison Square Garden, 
along with 81 other makes of cars. Of these, 
Buick and only ten others survive. 


Today, after more than 2,700,000 Buicks have 
been produced, the 1933 Buick is the logical 
result of 29 years of sound, reliable building. 


Trim, smart, low-swung, this new Buick is even 
bigger and more beautiful than any previous Buick. 


Among its advancements is the new Fisher No- 
Draft Ventilation System, Individually Controlled 
—one of the greatest health and comfort factors 
since the closed body— permitting each passenger 
to have just the ventilation desired without danger 
of drafts to other occupants. 


To assure still finer performance, handling ease 
and driving smoothness, there is the new Valve- 
in-Head Straight Eight Engine mounted in live 
rubber at five points of suspension—new, more 
rigid X-Type frame—new Inertia-Controlled Auto- 
matic Shock Absorbers—improved Automatic 
Clutch. 


For still greater safety there are new Fisher Bodies 
—new Multi-Beam Headlighting— new brakes with 
an even higher degree of effectiveness—improved 
Safety Glass windshield visibility. 


Striking, too, is the public acceptance Buick en- 
joys ... mine out of ten Buick owners buy Buicks 
again and again, winning for Buick three to one 
leadership over all other cars in its price range. 


With twenty smart, diversified models of the finest 
Buick ever built—this company again takes a 
long step forward in providing fine, dependable 
transportation for thousands of American families 
to whom Buick dependability, Buick stamina and 
Buick values have become a part of the tradition 
of motoring. 


ENGINE CUSHIONED IN RUBBER 


OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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THE THEATRE 





By DON HEROLD 


Offstage Wonders Are Best 


HE smartest thing in The Late 

Christopher Bean is that not once 

during the performance is one of 
the great Bean’s marvelous paintings 
turned towards the audience. 

Remember how thrilling the bull 
fight in Qwo Vadis was to you as a boy, 
‘cause you couldn't see it ? 

Thus should all super-super things 
in plays be kept unmrevealed to the 
audience ... 
lot of plays would be better if they 
were kept offstage. ) 

If a character is built up to the skies 
—well, he just shouldn’t be brought 


or offstage. (In fact, a 


on. ‘The cleverest 
woman in all Paris” 
always turns out to 
be a flat tire. 

The great singer 
who bowls all wo- 
men over into his 
boudoir when he 
sings to them never 
quite bowls any 
audience over that 
completely. 

The great dancer 
had better not do a 


dance. 

At least one rasta 
Broadway play is dorole 
greatly weakened 
by the appearance 
of the man over 
whom two women 
are having a great look Like 
battle When County Fai 
Ladies Meet. He 
doesn’t... he couldn't . . . seem worth 
the fuss. 


HE Late Christopher Bean 
gives Pauline Lord a 
chance to play another of her wrung- 
out dish-raggy characters . . . this time 
that of a hired girl who has been in 
the Haggett family for twenty or thirty 
years, and who chips in on all family 
discussions, and who was the only one 
who saw anything in that absurd paint- 
er, Christopher Bean, when he boarded 
at Dr. Haggett’s. The sport starts when 
it is discovered that the late Bean's 
paintings are worth a lot of money. 
What mad scrambles there are for them 
in the Haggett hen house and attic! 
The title rdle is played with great 
restraint by the immortal George Spel- 
vin, and he and Miss Lord are ably 


32 
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assisted by Walter Connolly, Beulah 
Bondi and others. 

The supporting audience at the open- 
ing of the above play was one of the 
worst of the season. There was a wo- 
man right behind me with a cold which 
she should have had out in Central Park 
on a leash . . . at least until she got it 
house broke. The audience was one of 
those which, at the final curtain, act 
back at the cast . . . bravo-ing, hurrah- 
ing and huzzahing. Incidentally, the 
ritual of 900 persons jamming out into 
a 25-person lobby, between acts, to 
celebrity-stare, is more of a hick-town 

















Balcony Voice at The Late Christ pher Bean: “lf they turned it around, it would 
Mill Dam’ which took first prize at the Carrot 


Emma's 


phenomenon than anything we cver 
pulled back in Bloomfield, Indiana. 
Miss Lord arrived earlier than most 


of the audience 


T may be because I go all 

a-flutter in the presence of 

any Alp, in person or painted, but I 
rather liked Autumn Crocus in spite 
of the fact that it has Patricia Collinge, 
whose acting embarrasses me almost to 
the point of gooseflesh. I guess I am a 
gangster at heart; I know that after a 
half-hour of listening to her squeeze 
the last drop of syrupy sweetness out 
of every word, I could cut a throat. 
Autumn Crocus is the story of a 35- 
year-old spinster school teacher who 
almost goes nicely into a life border- 
ing on sin with a charming young mar- 
ried innkeeper in the Austrian Tyrol, 


but is saved, doggone it, by a sedate 







friend. The play marks the first Amer- 
ican appearance of pleasant Francis 
Lederer, popular in London. He should 
not be blamed for going a trifle Col- 
linge in the second act, for the play 
itself gets somewhat crocy-ocusy at this 
point. The thing as a whole is amply 
amusing, however, and I would almost 
tell you to go. Yes, I believe I would. 

You'll love the huge, clumpy, 
cookie-cutter Alpine shoes. 

. . 


... As focused as a theatregoer sit- 
ting behind a man with a toupé. 


"VE learned from Mrs. 
Herold that the way to 


solve a lot of things is not to try. There 
is a man in J. B. Priestley’s Dangerous 
Corner who insists 
on getting at the 
bottom of matters, 
and before he gets 
through, you never 
saw such a family 
wash. 

The chipso is 
spilled when, at a 
peaceful and polite 
little family dinner 
party, one of the 
wives says: “Oh, 
that Martin’s 
cigarette box, was- 
n't it?” 

And since Mar- 
tin had _ received 
this box on the day 
of his suicide and 
since somebody else 
is supposed to have 
been the only per- 
son to have seen 
Martin on that day, why, it seems that 
some sort of cat has been let out of the 
bag. 

Here is where our incorrigible ‘‘wait 
a minute” friend steps up and begins 
to drag out soiled linen. Before the dis- 
cussion is ended, the suicide of Martin 
is revealed to have been anything but, 
and nearly all the nice people in the 
room are shown up as so-and-sos of one 
sort or another. 

It is a play well worth an evening, 
but there are times when you feel you 
have heard 1,500,000 words too many, 
and you wish somebody would dash up 
on horseback or pull a comedy fall. 

The late Martin is played with great 
restraint by that immortal actor, George 
Spelvin. (The Lambs ought to erect a 
statue to him in front of Gray’s Drug 
Store. ) 


was 
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MIAMI BILTMORE 


For your NEW CONCEPTION of Resort Life 


From now on... in sports... interest... recreation 


socially . . . geographically 


CENTER OF THE WINTERTIME WORLD 


This season ... the most amazing program ever conceived ... establishing it as the 
outstanding resort hotel of all time . . . creating a new standard of vacation values 
. . « bringing new importance to Miami as the World’s Greatest Playground. 


NEVER an idle moment .. . never a wonder "what 
to do?" .. . never a thought of “how to get 
there?". Your winter home at the Miami Biltmore is 
the center of all the stimulating pleasures of the resort 
world ... an exciting and satisfying place to live... 
where worth-while events are happening every day 
. where leaders of every smart hobby are fore- 
gathering . . . where you'll revel in the main currents 
of winter-time fun and relax in the beauty and comfort 
of the most complete resort hotel in the world! The 
Biltmore program is the answer to the challenge of 
a new day in entertainment. It is the fulfillment of that 
new conception of resort life you've subconsciously 
formed ... of the new demands this enlightened era 
imposes upon those whose business it is to entertain 


you. Golf .. . horseback riding . . . tennis . . . swim- 


For Information Literature 





OPEN FROM NOVEMBER 23RD 
Address: 


ming . . . deep-sea fishing . . . horse racing . . . polo 
. .. night life . . . what is the hobby that has most to 
do with bringing you south? It's been provided in its 
most advanced form right here on the Biltmore estate 
... or brought to within a step from the lobby by the 
new $100,000 fleet of luxurious aerocars now in con- 
stant transit to the beach, the races, the fishing 
grounds and all other points of interest .. . ready at 
all times to whisk you whither you'd go . . . bringing 
the Biltmore closer to everything than any other hotel. 
When you reserve your rooms here, you reserve your 
share of the new program .. . of privileges undreamed 
of hitherto .. . you reserve the complete vacation by 


which the Miami Biltmore has established a new stand- 


ard of vacation value. 








Marcel A. Gotschi 
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U’ to this minute, the press 
agent of Music in the 
Air has been so flushed with the suc- 
cess of the show (you'd think 4e wrote 
it), that he has neglected to send the 
usual W L 114 and 116 to this Critic 
and Its Mate, so I shall have to review 
it from my imagination. 

I imagine that it is awful, except for 
the music by Jerome Kern, the book by 
Oscar Hammerstein, Jr., and the acting 
of. an excellent cast. 

There is every reason you shouldn't 
like it, but I am afraid you will. There 
is something wrong with this idea of 
trickling a lot of music along through 
the lines . . . it’s a scheme pregnant 
with boredom . . . but if anybody could 
get away with it, Jerome Kern could. 
I wonder if he has. The papers say yes. 

I've hated a lot of shows of this type 
before and I'd probably hate this one 
except for the exceptions noted above 
and for the singing of Natalie Hall and 
Reinald Werrenrath (who has a mar- 
velous voice, but who, I am informed, 
doesn’t get much chance to use it in this 
production). 

I imagine that the hero walks a little 
funny in some of the more serious mo- 
ments and that the play gets a bit goo- 
ey in spots and that there are really too 
musicians and too much 


damned many 
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music in the thing, and 
I suppose I would leave 
early, but maybe not if 
it’s as good as Women’s 
Wear says it is. 

I don’t seem to be 
having much success, 
knocking it. 

Music in the Air was 
produced by Peggy 
Fears. What an appro- 
priate name for a the- 
atrical producer! If she 
only had a_ partner 
named Misgivings! 

* oe 

DEAR JANE, another 
of Eva Le Gallienne’s 
Civic Repertory productions, is one of 
those pompous, artificial costume plays 
which actors love, but which nearly 
everybody else loathes. There is hardly 
a minute in it which rings true, but I 
presume that actors have to have a little 
fun in this world; they have so little 
home life and get to take no Thanks- 
giving or Christmas afternoon naps. 


Josephine Hutchinson giggled away 


any slight interest that I may have had 
in Jane Austen (who is the Dear Jane). 
I couldn't possibly believe that such 
giggles and novels could emerge from 
the same person. 





Esther Dale 
as the late Carry Nation 





Eva Le Gallienne has 
a mere spear-carrying 
réle, and Joseph Schild- 
kraut is, as usual, too 
pretty with his hands; I 
wouldn't be surprised to 
see that fellow, at any 
moment, pulling coins 
out of the air or rabbits 
out of bustles. 


© . 
Henry Stephenson 
opens a locked desk 


with a paper knife in 
about five seconds in 
Firebird. When I open 
a locked desk, it takes 
me an hour and fifteen 
minutes, and I use an ice pick, 6 as- 
sorted screwdrivers, a gimlet, a shoe 
horn, 2 files, a pair of pliers, a Boy 
Scout knife, 53 old keys from a box 
marked “Old Keys’, a pair of scissors 
and a lot of vile language, and eventu- 
ally send out for a locksmith. 

As a rule, I can never figure how a 
play is going to come out, but I saw 
through to the end of Firebird from 
carly in the third act. Doris, 13, was 
one act ahead of me at that. (Doris 


says, however, to say that she liked it.) 
Firebird is acted by Judith Ander- 
son, Henry Stephenson and others. 
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COLGATE A CO's 
CASHMERE BOUQUET PERFUME. 





) This is one of the richest,’ most lasting, and 
refined of all handkerchief perfumes. 
and trade-mark of 


COLGATE & COMPANY 


x on every bottle assure purchasers of superior 
and uniform quality. 








Yes, times have 
changed! At the left 
is an advertisement 
of Colgate & Com- 
pany that appeared 
>= in “Life” 50 years 
ago. Contrast this 

with the modern ad- 
t vertisement on Col- 
gate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream shown on 
the opposite page. 
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In his Music Hall Varieties, George 
White is trying the noble experiment 
of giving a show about half as good as 
the Scandals for about a third of the 
price . . . and succeeding, especially in 
the first phase of the effort. It will be 
some time before the subway ceases to 
disgorge several trainloads of humanity 
into the powerhouse-like interior of the 
Casino theatre each evening and several 
matinées each weck. 

Before the show opens, Harry Rich- 
man lays all cards on the table and 
warns us not to expect any diamond- 
studded staircases, but he neglects to 
tell us to hold our ears during several 
of the sketches which have been batting 
around burlesques and revues since 
George was Little Georgie. 

The best things in this big bargain 
basement offering are Harry Richman’s 
ingratiating gall, Bert Lahr’s German 






























“More Waldorf and 






There’s even a torch singer that I 
like in Take a Chance... Ethel Mer- 












less Astoria, sap!” 


make this big Schwab-De Sylva indis- 
cretion a good piece of merchandise. 





dog act, and his maniac Down-South 
song (which should end all Down- 
South songs), Eleanor Powell’s tap- 
ping, Lili Damita’s smile, and Vivian 
Fay’s toe whirls. 

Here’s a budget-slash suggestion for 
New York City: why not discontinue 
the Central Park zoo and hire Bert Lahr 
to make all the necessary faces and 
noises ? 











man. This show is swell roughhouse 
(always somehow wholesome, though, 
heaven knows, nobody has tried to keep 
it that way). A chorus highly animal, 
a lusty book (I didn’t say dusty), Jack 
Haley and Sid Silvers at their bawdy 
best, June Knight (who could make 
any June night), Mitzi Mayfair, and 
Jack Whiting (who ought to be able 
to take women away from Chevalier) 


Worth an Evening 


Americana 


Musical 
Earl Carroll Vanities 


Geo. White’s Music Hall Varieties 


Flying Colors 


Autumn Crocus 
Dinner at Eight 
Mademoiselle 


Of Thee I Sing 


No Masic 


Criminal at Large 
Dangerous Corner 
Success Story 
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BERED 
CHECK UP WITH THE 
| COLGATE’S TO SEE 





The quarter saved 


on every tube of 












Colgate’s means six 


francs to me in Paris 


'M willing to pay what I have to for the 
best—but not one cent more. So—since 

I like the taste of Colgate’s—since it cleans 
my teeth—since my dentist says there just 
isn’t anything better—and since it costs me 


only a quarter—I’m using Colgate’s, in- 


The Late Christopher Bean 
When Ladies Meet 


DONT WORRY ABOUT ME/ I'VE REMEM- 
EVERYTHING - INCLUDING A LAST 


DENTIST AND ENOUGH | 





ME THROUGH 


J 
















stead of some fifty-cent toothpaste with a 





lot of fancy claims. Father says, the way to 
J / Council and that 









judge value is by what you get—not by what 





you are promised. That’s been his rule all 
through his business life. And that, I sup- 
pose, is why he can afford to send me to 


Europe. 


This seal siqnifies 
of the product has been submitted to the 


found acceptable to the Council. 


that the composition 


the claims have been 


























THE MOVIES 
By HARRY EVANS 


Y the time you reach this page 
(as though you didn’t turn to it 
the very first thing!) you will 
probably realize that this is the Golden 
Anniversary Number of Lire. It is also 
a safe bet that you are saying to your- 
self “it will be a relief to read the 
movie page, because even as big a liar 
as Evans (Smile when you say that, 
stranger!) will not be able to dig up 
anything about movies fifty years ago.” 
Is that so! 

In the August 1, 1883, issue of Lire, 
on page 23, appears a series of pictures 
obtained through the use of Mr. 
Thomas Edison’s invention, the Kineto- 
scope. The text states that 
“this machine creates the 
illusion of a continuous pic- 
ture in which the objects 
photographed appear to be 
in motion.” And in one sen- 
tence we find what is prob- 
ably the nicest thing that has 
ever been said about the 
galloping films: ‘“The results 
are truly grand and magnifi- 
cent.” In those days, of 
course, there were no movie 
critics to issue a formal de- 
nial. 

Of course the cinema was, 
at that pernt, a mere babe in 
swaddling clothes, crawling 
about feebly on its stomach, 
whereas to-day it is a big 
grown man—flat on _ its 
back. But to get back to the 
point, if you don’t mind. 
This was just a simple 
machine, for simple folk, 
living in a simple age. But 
don’t you think they got 
more pleasure and enjoy- 
ment out of these simple 
things than we do today? If 
you do, you're simpler than 
I think you are. 


—the nothing soft 
about Bancroft. 


T is all very nice 
to scream about 
“the good old days” and knock our 
present state of affairs, but as a matter 
of fact the Hollywood factories turned 
out enough presentable films during 
the past month to include the entire 
scheme of entertainment. To cover this 
territory fifty years ago you would 
have had to go to the theatre every 
night for a couple of years. Here are a 
few of these classified films: 
MusIcAL ExTRAVAGANZA—"The 
Kid From Spain” . . . with Eddie Can- 
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tor, a flock of the most beautiful girls 
you've ever seen on the screen, ade- 
quate music, and plenty of laughs for 
those who don't like to be subtle about 
their humor. You'll love the bull fight. 
We applaud Leo McCarey for his direc- 
tion, and Sam Goldwyn for spending 
a million dollars on the production. 
Hope Sam gets it back, but if he 
charges two bucks for it as he did at 
the Palace in New York, don’t go. 
Cantor is swel!, but it’s not worth that 
price. 
« . a 


PROBLEM DraMA—"I Am A Fugi- 
tive’ ... in which Paul Muni gives a 


We Sort of Like— 


—the hangdog look 
of Clive Brook. 


distinguished performance as the es- 
caped convict of the recently published 
Robert Burns biography. But we warn 
you, it’s brutal. The theme is the in- 
human treatment of prisoners in cer- 
tain Southern convict camps. A picture 
with plenty of guts. Recommended to 
all men, and to women who are not 
upset by cruelty and problematical end- 
ings. 
- 7. ” 


CoMEDY DraMA—"Call Her Sav- 


the helpless mitt: 
of Zasu Pitts. 


age”... In the advertisements of this 
film you will read that it presents, “The 
New Clara Bow . . . With A New 
Screen Personality . . . More Dynamic 
Than Ever... A Triumphant Return!” 
And the funny part about it is that this 
ballyhoo comes very nearly being the 
truth. Instead of giving her a story 
that would protect her from the mis- 
takes she used to make on the screen, 
her bosses deliberately tossed her a plot 
characterized by exaggerations that in- 
vite disaster. In spite of this, Miss Bow 
gives a performance that assures the 
return of her large screen following. 
Some time ago the writer expressed the 
belief that this girl was smart enough 
to profit by her former mistakes. How- 
ever, it is my honest opinion, and not 
a desire to be considered a prophet, 
that prompts the statement 
that “Call Her Savage”’ is the 
best acting Clara Bow has 
ever done. 
e e . 
ARCE COMEDY 
—"You Said A 
Mouthful” . . . This writer 
has never been an admirer 
of Joe E. Brown. I am still 
unable to laugh at him as 
heartily as everybody else 
seemed to be laughing the 
night I saw this film. But | 
admit, gladly, that this is the 
best thing I have ever seen 
him do. For that matter, 
“Mouthful” is the best story 
he has had . . . for which 
two of Lire’s former work- 
ers can take a bow. It was 
written by Bolton Mallory, 
recently editor of this maga- 
zine—and Robert Lord, a 
contributor to Lire for a 
number of years. Good fam- 
ily entertainment—especial- 
ly for youngsters. 
. * . 
CONTINENTAL DRAWING 
Room ComEeDY—"Trouble 
in Paradise” ... A real treat 
for those who enjoy a laugh 
that is a bit on the subtle, 
risqué side. Miriam Hop- 
kins, Herbert Marshall and Kay Francis 
are swell—and Charles Ruggles and 
Edward Everett Horton are consistently 
amusing—but most of the credit goes 
to Ernst Lubitsch’s direction. The pic- 
ture starts with a laugh. The scene is 
Venice. A portly Italian garbage col- 
lector is seen at work. He empties a 
big can of refuse in a gondola, which 
is piled high . . . and as he starts poling 
this unsavory-looking load down the 
canal he suddenly starts singing “O 
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“1 couldn't pay my bill, so they're hold- 
ing my trunk for security.” 


Solo Mio’, in a perfectly beautiful 
tenor voice. I was talking to the Mar- 
quis de Falais (Constance Bennett's hus- 
band) about this scene. ‘Very amus- 
ing,’ he agreed, “but you know they 
really do not collect garbage in that 
manner in Venice.” Always belittlin’. 
. s . 

Horror THRILLER—“The Most 
Dangerous Game” and “The Dark 
House’... 1 list these two because if 
you are a goose-bump hound you 
should see both. Good suspense and a 
“Boo!”’ a minute. “The Dark House” 
is a straight mystery story—but “Dan- 
gerous Game”’ is different. A nutty Rus- 
sian count, who is crazy (and no fool- 
ing) about hunting, misplaces channel 
lights so ships are wrecked off his 
island. When the survivors reach shore, 
he takes them in, cares for them until 
they are healthy, then turns them out 
on the small island and hunts them 
with a pack of dogs. Some fun. And 
you must see his trophy room! 

e “ ©. 

100% Sex—"Red Dust” . . . Think 
of all the novels you used to read be- 
hind the barn when you were a kid— 
review the confession magazine for the 
past month—attend a travelling sales- 
men’s convention—and you'll be all set 
for “Red Dust.” The two principals are 
the screen’s leading exponents of what 
the screen calls sex, Clark Gable and 
Jean Harlow. And you've got to hand 
it to them. The thing they are supposed 
to do is done well. I mean to say, the 








Making the telephone MORE 
VALUABLE to more people 


The constant purpose of the Bell System is to make the telephone 


worth more and more to all who use it. To that end eight helpful 
ways to increase the usefulness of the telephone in your home or 
office are listed below. . . . Some of these you may know. Others 


may come as a welcome surprise 
wished for without knowing it is so readily available. 


Extension Telephones. A great 
convenience in bedroom, kitchen and 
living-room. Make stair climbing un- 
necessary. Improve business efficiency 
in theoffice. Save many stepsevery day. 
Hand Telephones. Modern. Dis- 
tinctive in appearance. An attractive 
addition to any room. Leave one hand 
free to take notes while telephoning. 


Portable Telephones. Plug in the 
wall like a lamp. May be moved from 
one room to another as needed. 


Individual Lines. Cost little 
more than party line service. Assure 
additional privacy. Your line is “busy” 
only when you use it. 


Intercommunicating Facilities. 
Provide for making calls from one 
part of the home or office to another 
or transferring of incoming calls with- 
out the aid of the central office opera- 
tor. Save time and steps and lead toa 








as something you often have 


quiet, smooth-running establishment. 


Additional Bell Signals. For use 
in noisy locations or where it is neces- 
sary to summon people from a dis- 
tance to answer the telephone. 


Additional Directory Listings. 
Enable friends to locate you even 
though the telephone is in the name 
of husband, brother or sister, or an- 
other relative. In addition to the firm’s 
name, your own can be shown. Direct 
business to you. The cost is small. 


Telephone Planning. The tele- 
phone company in your city will 
gladly assist you in planning the most 
convenient telephone facilities for 
your home or office. The services of 
telephone experts are at your disposal. 





Call the Business Office of your Bell Tele- 
phone Company for full information about 
any of the services listed above. 











producers wanted to let everybody 
know, right away, what ‘Red Dust” 
was all about, and Clark and Jean do 
the trick in their first scene. It is one 
of those tropical pictures in which “the 
rain and heat get you.”” Two women— 
one respectable, married—the other a 
tropical trollop . . . both in love with 
old red-antsy Clark. The scene is a 
rubber plantation . . . and everybody's 
morals stretch a point. “Red Dust” 
(the last word is wrong by one letter) 
is an elemental treatment of the most 
frequently discussed human frailty. I 


thought it was pretty awful, and I be- 
lieve it will make money. (And the 
censors appear to have learned this les- 
son about sex: you can legislate against 
it, but you can’t make it unpopular.) 

If you like aviation dramas see “ A/r 
Mail.” For the sport fan there is “A//- 
American.” 

What's that? You don’t care for any 
of these types of films? You want only 
movies with fast action, good plots and 
the best performers? O.K. pal—and 
I've got the answer to that one, too. 

How about Mickey Mouse? 
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CONTENTS NOTED 


By KYLE CRICHTON 


NNIVERSAR- 
A. IES are a 
great inven- 

tion and I approve 


of them, particular- 
ly in dull months 





when there are few books to review. 
In that event, it is good form to look up 
Mark Sullivan, 
ignore the passages where Mr. Sullivan 


the latest volume by 
sets out to be a literary critic and 
makes a fool of himself, and get im- 
mediately to the list of best sellers for 
1909. Having first set your face in the 
smile of superior amusement which an 
indulgent uncle gives to his niece, you 
can gaze at the names of F. Marion 
Crawford, George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, Harold MacGrath, 
Robert W. Chambers and 
Harold Bell Wright and 
thank heaven this is 1933. 
You will then be informed by 
a friend who goes in for such 
devilish things that in 1932 
the steady best sellers werc 
Kathleen Norris, Margaret 
Pedlar, Alice Grant Rosman, 
Temple Bailey and Harold 
Bell Wright, and your smile 
will resemble that of a gentle- 
man who has just arisen from 
eight weeks of pneumonia. 
H. L. Mencken is undoubt 
edly superior to Hamilton 
Wright Mabie and 
Hemingway to Gene Stratton 


Ernest 


Porter, but these are more 
than ordinarily odious com- 
parisons, and prove nothing 
about the merits of the two 
periods. If I were to make one 
wish for the turning back of 
time in its flight, I should 
wish for Mark Twain. To re- 
place Will 
Rogers, the night letter collect humor- 
ist, and Ring Lardner, a superior prod- 
uct whose important work is of such 
limited quantity that it has been col- 
lected in one volume, “The Round- 
Up”. If Mark Twain were still here 
he would have saved his biographer, 
Albert Bigelow Paine, from writing the 
life of Lillian Gish, one of the major 
tragedies of literature. If Dr. Freud 


him we have 


doesn't soon go into this matter of the 


worship of Lillian Gish, it will have 
to be taken up as an international in- 
cident. Our platform is No Mercy to 
Austria 


until this affair is settled. 
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Paine’s life of Mark Twain (not 
Twain's own autobiography, which is 
poor) is the best American biography. 
Just so there will be no doubt where I 
stand in this election, I may add that 
I consider the best American auto- 
biographies to be the Education of 
Henry Adams and the life of Lincoln 


Steffens. 
\ , 7E NEED Mark Twain 
and we could do with 


William Tecumseh Sherman, who once 
took a trip to Atlanta and was not re- 
invited, and who said that war was hell 
but had no recollection of saying it, 
although he believed it, and who an- 








FRED 


“Business is terrible- everybody's returning 


books on time!” 


swered in response to a telegram that 
his name was the only one which could 
be agreed upon for the Republican 
nomination for President (a nomin- 
ation equivalent to election in those 
dear days, ah-ah!), “I will not accept 
if nominated and will not serve if 
elected.” Lloyd Lewis has just written 
his life and while my scouts report that 
Mr. Lewis has unearthed little which 
has not been known to Sherman schol- 
ars, I answer that he has made that fund 
of information into the best re-write job 
of the season. “Uncle Billy” was a 
salty old gentleman, who was not only 





a great soldier but reverted to the 
status of a human being when the last 
shot was fired, a conclusion not so 
common as one might suppose among 
the loftier military. 

How this leads into Somerset 
Maugham, I don’t quite understand, 
unless it is that my mind is occupied 
with the past and when I think of 
Maugham I remember “Of Human 
Bondage’, which is my candidate for 
the most over-rated book of our time. 
It is easy to make a sweeping con- 
demnation of this sort and fortunately 
I haven't room here to prove it, but 
we may as well understand each other 
from the start: when I deliberately 
place myself out on a limb like this and 
beg for the saw, it is only after I have 
set my gigantic intellect to the task 
and have brought forth a decision 


which will stand through the ages. If . 


you should be passing the cemetery 
and see a smiling gentleman 
facing the firing squad (in the 
cfhcient fashion of the Mexi- 
cans—cemetery and all), you 
will know it is your corres- 
pondent happily accepting the 
disgrace of execution rather 
than the death from boredom 
which would come from a 
third reading of “Of Human 
Bondage’. An overwhelming 
protest from my body of read- 
crs against my opinion might 
interest me, and I'll promise 
to answer the lady’s letter 
when it arrives, but I will not 
be won over. I liked “Moon 
and Sixpence’’ which was 
probably a bad book and | 
read the man generally with 
pleasure, but I hope never 
again to see a new Maugham 
blurbed as the greatest since 
that classic, “Of Human 
Bondage’. Even if I thought 
it was a classic, I wouldn't 
like the blurb. For that reason 
I will content myself by say- 
ing that “Narrow Corners”, 
his latest greatest since that great 
classic, belongs to the Little Mother 
school of English literature, being a 
Minor Ma'am. 





we HER” ; 


HAT I haven't been 

able to find from Mr. 
Sullivan is how they handled what 
corresponded to Richard Halliburton 
in the old days. I know how he 
is handled now: he is slain. The 
style for this rat terrier type of 
reviewing was set by Dorothy Parker, 
the Jimmy McLarnin of critics, who has 
always been careful about taking on 
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opponents ten pounds light. The trick | 
is to lie in hiding for the literary en-| 
deavors of Mr. Lou Tellegen and Miss | 
Peggy Joyce and conduct a massacre in| 
the front parlor in full view of the | 
guests. Personally I am fond of this 
sort of thing, on the basis that nothing | 
too bad is good enough for Mr. Halli- 
burton, but I regret its effect upon| 
young men who are not Miss Parker. 
When occasionally they venture forth 
after bigger game, they run into such 
a one as Mr. Hemingway, who, in a 
letter which they print very proudly 
and humbly in the hope that the boss 
will see what company they are keep- 
ing, proceeds to tear them into small 
pieces beginning with the ears. Where- 
upon they return to a consideration of 
the works of Bishop Cannon and Mr. | 
Henry Ford, and are extremely scin- 
tillating about it. 


In Brief 


UTINY on the Bounty by Charles | 
LVL Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. A 
re-enactment in the first person of the great- 
est of all sea stories. Remarkably good read- 
ing, sharp with the winds of the nel 


but a little drawn out. 

The Bishop's Jaegers by Thorne Smith. | 
About drawers at the opening; about no 
drawers at all in the micale; about a few | 
clothes as it drawers to a close. Scandalously | 
amusing, but not as good as the “Topper” 
books. 

The Cautious Amorist by Norman Lind- 
say. Three men and a maid—so-called—on 
a desert isle. Nature in the raw and never 
for a moment mild. High fare for the 
sophisticates and pictures to match. 

Bath by Edith Sitwell. These writing Sit- 
wells and these writing Waughs! Between 
their books there is no pause! A superb 
evocation of the British watering place in 
the hey-day of Beau Nash, brilliant with 
color and glittering with wit. 

From Flushing to Calvary by Edward 
Dahlberg. The historian of the under dog 
in a superbly done novel which ends on a 
note of resignation. Very worthwhile. 

Mountain Born by Emmett Gowen. Best 
of the hill-billy stuff. 

A Guide Through World Chaos by 
G. D. H. Cole. Best economics book of the 
year. Very readable. Capitalism is dead in 
Europe, will continue here temporarily, says 
Cole. 

Can America Stay at Home by Frank H. 
Simonds. The story of our international 
troubles, Well done, if not too profound. 

Amid These Storms by Winston 
Churchill. The En- 
glish Peter Pan gives 
more personal rem- 
iniscences. 

THE ONE IN- 
DISPENSABLE|} 
BOOK OF THE 
YEAR: The Letters 
of D. H. Lawrence, 
a classic for all time. 
It atones for all pub- 
lishing crimes of the 
season. 


eas ‘ 
Lawton 
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That’s the lure of these charming 
cruises to the West Indies 


Two weeks of summer and a world of Caribbean sun! 
Cruising, boating, swimming, adventuring ashore. Just try this 
sovereign cure for all the ills of a northern winter. 


Your “home” throughout is a smart and luxurious liner with 
every facility for rest and recreation—the gorgeous, new 
motor liner GEORGIC. And the cost? So little that it is doubt- 
ful you could live at home so economically. For very busy 
people there are two four-day trips on the MAJESTIC, 
world’s largest ship. The outstanding events in short cruises. 


15 DAYS—To Nassau, Bahamas; Port-au-Prince, Haiti; 
Kingston, Jamaica; Panama Canal; 
Havana, Cuba. 
GEORGIC (new) Feb. 15 and Mar. 4 

4 DAYS—World's largest ship, MAJESTIC, Dec. 30 
(New Year's) to Nassau—Feb, 21 (Washing- 
ton's Birthday) to Bermuda. 





Apply to your local agent. He's the cruise authority in your community 


WHITE STAR LINE « 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No, 1 Broadway, New York. Other offices in all principal cities. Agents everywhere 














THE WOMAN’S SLANT 


By ALICE HUGHES 


Spit Curls 


IXTY-FIVE years ago our slim 
waisted great-grandmas, then 

sirens instead of the saints many 
of them have since become, used to 
teeter down to 23rd Street where the 
Stern Bros. store reposed before it 
settled itself in front of Bryant Park, 
42nd Street, New York. They giggled 
a little, these giddy, post-Civil War 
girlies, and glanced about furtively to 
see if anyone overheard them asking for 
Prima-Donna Hair Crimpers. For then 
only actresses openly used these quaint, 
wire-and-embroidery clamps which 
coaxed the hair into loops of curls 
straight across the forehead. 
War,” their 
mothers declared resigned- 
ly, “that put these wanton 


desires for hair crimps into 


“It was the 


our daughters’ heads, the 
hoydens !”’ 

These same Prima-Don- 
na put-puts are now crimp- 
ing their way back into 
fashion. Flat, close-to-the- 
head coiffures and fringes 
of bangs are luring forth 
the one-time spit curl. And 
nothing makes a better spit 
curl than the old-fashioned 
Prima-Donna Hair Crimp- 
er, Stern’s oldest, and now 
one of the fastest selling 
items in the notion depart- 
ment. 


Madame Presidential 
Blues 

Again a President's wife 
has selected blue as her fa 
vorite shade. Roosevelt 
Blue, 
choice, is a dusty, pale color 
known as hyacinth. Her 
first frock of it is a formal 
dance dress of Crystalvel. Few Presi- 


Eleanor Roosevelt's 


dent’s wives or daughters vary from 
the traditional blue. Helen Taft and 
Eleanor Wilson sponsored pink and 
Grace Coolidge favored green. But for 
the most part blues prevail—rarely in 
bold, strident shades, but in naive, wist- 
ful, babyish tones. 


Nothing Up the Sleeve 


NOTHER contribution to 

this button-pushing age 

is the electrified bridge table which 
eliminates any chance of cheating. The 
it’s made by the same 


Hammond table 


40 


firm which makes electric clocks—does 
all save play the hand. It shuffles and it 
deals the next hand, while you are still 
playing this one. It prolongs the life of 
cards by not dog-earing their corners. 
It forestalls many a wife-and-husband 
argument because she has never learned 
to deal without exposing the faces of 
the cards. It has the approval of that 
Mogul of bridge, Ely Culbertson. And 
it is sold in every smart bridge depart- 
ment in the country. 


This Month’s Madnesses 

The Nu-Way Noodleer, a metal 
batter bow! which forms and ejects 
each noodle from the batter into a 
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GANGSTER’S WiFE: “How do you like our new 


window curtains?” 


pot of boiling water. 

Snuggle-Duckies, for kicking babies 
who sleep with their arms over their 
heads and who kick like steers. These 
are blankets which somehow keep the 
baby covered, however vigorous the 
kicks. 

Mutual Sunset Lamp Co., an accor- 
dance between heavenly and earthly 
powers to let there be darkness or let 
there be light. 

Bubble Bath, an electrical device for 
setting one’s bath water to splashing in 
a gentle, rhythmical motion so that one 
imagines she is splashing in the surf 
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at sea instead of swishing about in her 
own every-day bathtub. 


Sheets to Shorts 

The S-e-x question was raised be- 
fore that fine old firm, Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co. If women crave 
Lady Pepperell sheets and pillow cases, 
why could not men learn to care for 
Lord Pepperell shirts, shorts and py- 
jamas? They could and did, and now 
they bustle importantly into stores, 
these males, and demand Lord Pepper- 
ell Sanforized-shrunk broadcloth §la- 
bels in all their intimate garments. 


Loyal Scent Squirts 


WO princes, Georges Matchabelli 
and Francois Nazare-Aga, put 
their royal heads together over the 
newest and most original 
perfume atomizer ever pre- 
sented. It squirts perfume 
in a 3-speed mist, heavy, 
medium and thin, operat- 
ing on precisely the same 
principle as a Sparklet bot- 
tle. Into this new Matcha- 
belli Aromizer, which 
looks like a small round 
lamp, and comes in chro- 
mium or real gold, a small, 
special-sized Sparklet plug 
is placed and pierced, re- 
leasing compressed air. 
Few perfume atomizers 
perform satisfactorily, as 
the alcohol in the perfume 
soon corrodes the metal 
pipe through which the 
scent is siphoned to the sur- 
face. But Matchabelli’s Ar- 
omizer runs no such risks. 
Just as long as the Sparklet 
plug remains charged, per- 
fume comes sizzling out in 
misty showers. To add to 
the novelty, Matchabelli 
has perfected a special new 
liquid not so concentrated 
as perfume, yet with more 
body than toilet water. This, in any of 
his famous, well-known scents, goes 
into the new Aromizer, which every 
perfume-dousing woman will be crazy 
about. 
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Cigaret Life Saver 
LFRED DUNHILL of 
London and New York 
has come to the aid of those who 
would light a cigaret while driving an 
automobile. The National Bureau of 
Surety and Casualty Underwriters is 
showering thanks upon Dunhill for his 
newest cigaret case called Pop-Up in 
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New York and One-Up in London. It 
will prevent many a motor accident, 
the Bureau feels. 

One-Up is a one-hand cigaret case 
containing 9 fags. A slide of a thumb 
releases the cover and out pops a cig- | 
aret. No fumbling, no luck-cursing at 
the cigaret which comes up all squashed 
and mutilated from groping. The case 
is of enamel or wood, in white, black 
or colors, with your favorite breed of 
dog stamped on if you like. 









Gary Crandall’s Parties 
(Continued from page 15) 
came as usual and he was a little dis- 
appointed, but he went through with 
it. He told people not to take off their 
coats when they came, because they 
were all going right out again. There 
were some very dark looks, but Gary 
Crandall didn’t seem to notice. He 
huddled everyone together in the liv- 
ing room and announced that he had 
bribed the cashier in a certain drug- 
store on 125th street-—and he wouldn’t 
say what drug-store, or whether it was 
East or West 125th—to hand to ev- 
eryone who found her and _ said 
“Whoosh!” to her, a little ticket which 
would admit the bearer back into his 
apartment on 55th street, and entitle 
said bearer to all he or she could eat 
or drink while they played another 
game he was preparing. Subways, or 
private cars or taxis could be used, he 
said. All you had to do was find the | 
tight girl and say “Whoosh!” | 

It was now eight-thirty, he said, 
and the couple who got back first would 
get an additional prize. So be off, now. 
One, two, three, go! They went off 
a little glumly. 

Gary Crandall, left alone, began to 
mix drinks. He mixed quite a lot of 
drinks and then sat down to wait. 

It was a quarter past one when he 
put the drinks in the ice-box and went 
to bed. 































In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


DECEMBER SOLUTION 
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REGULAR” FOLKS 


De ERRN MACHER 





SIGHS 


CRIES 






































Why “sigh or cry” when relief is 
so simple? Be wise! A tablet or 
two of Ex-Lax before retiring 
will cleanse your system over- 
night and you'll be happy in 
the morning! 

Ex-Lax is safe, gentle, yet 
effective for young and old. It 
simply gives Nature a gentle 
nudge when needed. 

All druggists have Ex-Lax. 10c, 
25c, 50c. Or write for a sample. 
Ex-Lax, Inc., Dept. W13, Box 170, 
Times Plaza Station, Brooklyn,N.Y. 





KEEP “REGULAR” WITH 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
































wis you smoke a foul, reek- 
ing pipe, you may think you're 
getting away with it with your host- 
ess. But you can’t fool a bird, 

For your own sake as well as others, 
start today smoking: a good tobacco 
in a well-groomed pipe. Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s mild mixture of Kentucky 
Burleys is an excellent tobacco. It’s so 
mild that it always pleases the most 
haughty hostess. And it’s so rich, fra- 
grant and full-bodied that it will give 
you infinite satisfaction. Your tobacco 
store has it—kept fresh in gold foil. 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 

Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. O-31 


Send for this 


FREE 





SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


Sooner or Later- . 
Your Favorite Jovaces 


Its 1 5f—AND IT’S MILDER 


























































































































l. 
. Something which always hurts. 


16. 
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HORIZONTAL 


This takes them lying down. 


A softening influence. 
Man-eaters. 

Found in trees. 

A pretty big story. 


Little sweetness. 


. How men go wrong. 
. A poison found in teeth. 


A pointer on buildings. 


. Set up. 
. What to do to a dead chicken. 


. How the miserable are sometimes tried. 


A short greeting 
Visionary. 
Not a very hot dog 


. You can't stop these from smelling. 


These ride with the hounds. 


. How gold diggers used to get it 


How grandmother keeps thekidstogether. 


. To hold up for time 

. No virtue in this. 

. How to get a skin cure. 
2. This lives on leaves 


. Reduced fare. 


A gentleman's address. 


. This is always good. 
. A holy man (abbr.) 


. Always down in the mouth. 


Your girl's other fellow 


3. A metal merger. 
. Children’s plays. 


Found inside an ox. 
What a golfer aims at. 


. Where a lady rode a tiger. 

. What the nine Muses ran. 

3. The thing you never can escape. 
. This guarantees some net income. 
. Royal Yacht Squadron. 

66. 
. Under command. 


This goes easiest in winter. 


18 


> 


>? 


> 


29. 


-0. 


24. 
26. 


VERTICAL 
A lot of mud. 


. Personalities. 
. Even live stock does this occasionally 


4. A fearful mood. 


A center piece. 


. Wind pipes. 

. The first thing in education. 
. Another name to call a jury. 
. This gives everybody a pain. 
. A hold-up on the water. 

2. Men who control the type. 

. Sweet things in liquids. 

15. 


A way to divide. 


The matter with a contagious disease. 


A little creeper. 


. Right at home. 


King George's number. 
A multitude. 


The last thing in a politician's mind. 


An assertion of ownership. 
To have and to hold. 


. A minor church authority. 


A sweet lot of dough. 


. The parts of a play. 

. Made by one or more layers. 
. A minor branch. 

. An important value of food. 

. This always runs down the church. 
. Comfortable lay-outs. 


Bites. 


. This never went without a hitch. 
. Stay a while. 
This doesn’t include everything. 
. A flap on the chest. 
2. One thing you can’t call bootleggers. 
i. An order even Adam belonged to. 

. Dried up. 

. A certain pitch. 

. Country post. 

- Local color in Russia. 
63. 


An abbreviated ocean liner. 
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AFTER FIFTY YEARS 
(Continued from page 27) 
When the Great War came he was for 
getting in after the first shot. He loved 
France. His seven years of study there 
had attended to that, so there never was 
any doubtful tone in LIFE about the 
War and happily Mitchell lived to see 
our Uncle Sam cast in his lot with mo- 

mentous vigor with the Allies. 


| 


§ for myself I had started as | 


S 
A part owner of the paper but | 


got out as said, in six months. Living 
in Rochester and finishing some studies 
there I got presently into daily journal- 
ism and after three or four years began 
again to write editorial paragraphs and 
other contributions for LIFE and con- 
tinued in that service without any break 
for over forty years. In 1896, on the 
night of McKinley's election, I moved 
back to New York and have since lived 
there. 

Forecasting nowadays is a parlous 
job. Nobody knows where our world is 
coming out nor when it will emerge, 
nor does anybody seem quite to know 
what to do about it. We all feel our 
way along and hope for the best. What 
gives confidence to that hope for LIFE 
is that it has a true mission and the fact 
of the extreme sturdiness of its foun- 
dation. The World has departed, as have 
also the Century Har per’s 
Weekly and many other periodicals of 
the Outlook is a monthly, the 
Independent a shadow. LIFE 
through to its fiftieth year and bids fair 
to go on, retrick its beams and continue 
its service to the world it lives in. 


Magazine, 


renown; 
wins 





Up wITH THE TIMES 
In Lirz, December 13, 1894, James Mont- 
gomery Flagg punned his way into recog- 


nition. 












WHY a CHANGED TO MARLBORO CONTEST 





My reason for changing to 
Marlboros can be best expressed in 


| | the words of President McKinley: 
| “1 do not prize the word 
cheap. It is not a word of 


} 


Robert M. 
Gardner 


Dover, N. J. 





inspiration. It is the badge 
of poverty, the signal of 
distress. 
dise means cheap men and 

cheap men a cheap country.” 


Cheap merchan- 


Marlboro, above all others, is the 
accepted cigarette of those who, like 
the Martyred President, do not prize 
the word “cheap.” 
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LBORO 


mrmonvee benicas finest ciqarelle 


CREATED BY PHILIP —_— @ co. 











LIFE’S 
DOG CALENDAR 
for 1933 


EOPLE tell us that LIFE’S annual 

DOG CALENDAR was a happy 
invention and we're inclined modestly 
to agree. If you’ve ever seen one, you 
know why we’ve sold thousands of 
them during the past five years; and 
now that another year has begun 
you'll want to replace your 1932 calen- 
dar with a bright new one. . . . The 
1933 Jubilee Year edition consists of six 
pages of heavy stock, each page mea- 
suring 11 by 14 inches and carrying 
on it (besides the calendar for three 
consecutive months) a 12-panel, four- 
color reproduction of an amusing 
SINBAD adventure, not to be found 
in any of the SINBAD books. . . . 
LIFE’S DOG CALENDAR. fits 
nicely into any decorative scheme, and 
everybody in the family will get a kick 
out of SINBAD’S joys and sorrows. 

. This year there’s an added reason 
for sending us a dollar for this useful 
gadget: with each calendar we’re 





Here’s looking at you!” 


packing a china replica of SINBAD, 
four inches high, that will sit right 
down and make himself at home 
anywhere. . . . Now, we ask you— 
isn’t all that worth a dollar? Better 
send in your order now before our 
supply is—but here’s the coupon. It’s 
your move. 


LIFE, 60 East 42nd St., New York 


IIere is $ Mail calendars and 


china Sinbads to: 






































A corner of a Suite Living Room 
in the 


Hotel nerve! 


Fifth Avenue at 61st Street 
NEW YORK 


+ 


+—=-> 
CHOICE SUITES 
AND 
Single Rooms 
for the Season or for 
Transient Visits 


CHARLES PIERRE, Managing Director 














When writing to advertisers, please 
mention LIFE 


ENDS CORNS 


Instant ihotantodideatlibeame 
tire corn quickly and 
safely removed! These 
thin, soothing pads also 
heal sore toes, prevent 
blisters. 100% safe. At 
drug, dept.andshoestores, 


Df Scholls Zino-pads 








CARTOON BOOKS 


Tillie the Toiler, Jiggs and Maggie, Mutt an a Jeff, Winnie 
wvaeane, Moon Mullins. Each book cont er 150 Ca 
t price 50 cts. each, five for $2.00 ‘alll bes tpaid. Illu 


tr ~~ i cata We 
Union Sales Co., 740 W. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 





FAMOUS 
DOG BOOK 
Tells How, Why and When to 
WORM ¥2:: 


PUPPIES, DOGS, KITTENS and 

CATS are subject to worm infesta- 
tion. To learn how to detect and 
treat this scourge of animals WRITE 
TODAY for Giover’s free Dog 
Book written by one of the foremost 
authorities on Veterinary Science. 
Bulletins on CATS or FOXES or 
RABBITS or other animals or advice 
from our Veterinarian on any animal 
question free. Address requests to 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Dept. F 119 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 
GLOVERS ANIMAL MEDICINES 
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Conducted by 





First Prize Winner 


EAR Prof.: Did any one ever 
D manage to guess correctly the 
center fillings of the candies in 
a box of assorted chocolates, just by 
looking at them?. 


ross, Clifton, N. ]. 








Dear Mrs. Karross: No. A Mr. Paul 
Showers, of Grand Rapids, Mich., at- 
tempted this difficult feat recently but 
failed by two pineapple centers aud 
some gooey filling that tasted, he said, 
like hell. Mr. Showers trained for this 
test by studying and eating more than 
two hundred pounds of assorted choco- 
lates, which were purchased for him by 
his dentist. Early in the preliminary 
analysis Mr. Showers discovered that 
the square chocolates were practically 
always caramels, the flat round ones 
were filled with peppermint cream, and 
the oblong candies with rounded cor- 
ners were usually nougats. On the other 
hand, he found that the oval bonbons 
were filled with nuts, several flavors of 
cream filling, or preserved fruit, and it 
was this type that gave him the most 
trouble, including tooth. In his study 
he ruled out the two popular methods 
of testing sweetmeats (squeezing a 
candy between thumb and forefinger 
to expose the interior, and biting each 
piece in two and throwing all the 
strawberry creams to the dog) and en- 
deavored to name the contents of the 
pieces simply by looking at them. After 
six months of careful investigation he 
gave an unsuccessful exhibition per- 
formance at the Grand Rapids High 
School and is at present trying to sell 
his collection of crimped paper candy 







QUEERESPONDENCE 


Professor Gurney Williams 





wrappers to a railroad company, to be 
used as drinking cups in day coaches. 


Second Prize Winner 
Dear Prof.: Do you know of any 
waiter anywhere who writes a legible 
dinner check? M. Dunn, 
Marsh field, Wisconsin. 





Dear Merlin: No. Any waiter who 
writes a check the customer can read 
violates a sacred tradition and is brand- 
ed a heretic by the Waiters’ Check 
Writing School, the alma mater of 
every good waiter. Freshmen at this 
school early are taught that ‘‘Pea Soup” 
becomes “‘Poosnnn” and ‘‘Roast Beef’’ 
must be written ““Boml Pvef” on the 
guest’s check. Upperclassmen wrestle 
with the intricacies of ‘““Baked Halibut 
au gratin” and the like, and enjoy such 
extra-curricular activities as hiding 
when the diner’s butter runs out, and 
placing checks face down and well out 
of reach, preferably under an unused 
plate. Students with naturally good 
handwriting are discouraged from com- 
pleting the course, wi. -h includes Sup- 
per Club arithmetic (2+-2—6) and the 
art of fenagling a quarter tip from a 
ten-cent customer. 


Third Prize Winner 
Dear Prof.: Have any two people 


ever agreed On a commnion remedy for 
a cold?—]. J. Gudonis, Philadel phia, 
Pa. 


Dear J. J.: Yes. Ernest Scott and 
John Randall, of your city, once held a 
debate on the subject but the argu- 
ment was declared a draw and the two 
men got together afterwards to agree 


"Besides lap money, he's got 
that Tribune contract.”’ 
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on one standard cold remedy. The de- 
bate brought out all the usual ‘‘cures” ° 
such as baking soda, nose drops, aspirin i Fe 
tablets, hot ae inhalants, pad er A 1 Story of FIVE DECADES 
srescriptions, and other well-known 
iokes such as "What's good for a cold Reproduced from LIFE of May 3, 1883 
to be Sg ae apes ant 
Bae he rides whiskey? : Who cares? —and é arti en 
o "What are you doing for your cold?” BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
"Nothing. What did it ever do for 
me?” In the end the two men decided THE ONLY 
any that the only thing to do was to blow 
gible their heads off, which is what most of G b N U j N é Vi C HY 
dunn, us do anyway. 

: : , IS FROM THE SPRINGS OWNED BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
who Fourth and Fifth Prize Winners To be had of all respectable Wine Merchants, Grocers and Druggists. 
read D EAR Prof.: Did a man ever decide fiesta 

rand- not to buy a suit after the fitter 
‘heck had marked the alterations with chalk? In 1933 as in 1883 
c of Willard E. Fraser, Davis Junction, 
this | Mlinois. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
oup”” Dear Willard: No, but last summer When your physician prescribes Vichy Water 
seef"” a New York visitor went into a cloth- See that you get the world-famous 
1 the ing store on a hot day to purchase a 2? 
restle seersucker suit and decided not to buy Vi CHY CE LESTI NS 
libut the suit even before the fitter had 
such marked it up with chalk. The reason Bottled at the Spring in Vichy, France, 
ding was that Mr. Finkelstein, the salesman, PROPERTY OF THE FRENCH REPUBLI(¢ 
and | walked to the back of the store after Sole United States Agents, American Agency of French Vichy, Inc., New York 
| out closing the deal and motioned to the 
used manager, who called out to the fitter Lire is proud of the fact that Vichy Célestins, Property of the French Republic, 
pood "Chalk up another ’sucker for Finkel- is its oldest consistent advertiser, having peed 9s Lire first in May, 1883. 
com- tein!” The visitor misunderstood and -_ sae Aa ee 
Sup- went away withouweven saying good- 
1 the bye. 
mdi Dear Prof.: When a man has just 
ked at his watch and you ask him It’s Never Too Late 
time, why does ’h.- always look 
; ~ 
in?—Lilla E. McLeod, Brewer, To Send 
ople Maine. 
for | Dear Lilla: Well, nowadays when a ° 
hia, man looks at his watch he doesn't j " 1 fe 
notice what time it is—he’s wondering 
and what it would bring at a pawn shop. 
Id a HRISTMAS may be over, the old year may have folded up into his- 
rgu- panngreg oo ee this “gg tory, but it’s not too late to send a year of LIFE to the Forgotten Man 
ve Ne w York City, for fs i on your Christmas list. How about Aunt Minnie in South Bend, or Good 
you had to keep in step with a four- Old Charlie over in Bloomfield, N. J.? If you subscribe for them now 
| footed animal, should you keep in step they'll receive LIFE all through 1933 and right on through next Christ- 


with his front legs or his hind legs? 
... Miss Mollie Zacharias, of Kansas 


City, Missouri, wants to know if there 


mas, and that’s something to think about. . . . LIFE this year is going to 


be full of surprises—we can prom- 





| 
| was ever a crossword puzzle without *LIFE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City ise you that—and there’s no time 
the definition “a printer's measure” in Please enter a yearly subscription (12 to be lost if you want us to put 
it. Please turn back to page 42, Mollie. monthly issues) to the following: Aunt Minnie and Charlie on our 
. ee se mailing list. By the way: how 
ADDRESS 


about yourself? Twelve issues for 


$1.50. Sold? 


BE A QUEERESPONDENT! This de- 

partment will pay twenty dollars in 
prizes each month for the best questions 
received from readers. There are no rules— 
no time limit—all you have to do is write 
your questions on a postcard or sheet of 
| paper and send them to Prof. G. Williams, 
Lire, 60 East 42nd St., New York. $5 will 
be paid for each accepted question. Send 
in your questions. Send in as many as you 
like—at any time. Try to find a question 
the Professor can’t answer! 


Send Bill To 





OBEY THAT IMPULSE!* 


Regular yearly subscription price $1.50. 
Special holiday offer for two or more 

subscriptions $1.25 each. Ll 
Add 60c per year for Canadian or Foreign. 
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ALL IN A LIFETIME 
By Oliver Herford 


ERE’S looking at you, Life! 
What's that you say— 
Fifty years old today ? 
Upon my word 
But you're a slick 
Old bird! 
Where did you learn the trick 
LIVE IN THE NEW | Of looking like a chick? 
Same kinky hair 


SMART CENTER OF In baby ringlets, 


Same little pair 
NEW YORK (‘Twas all you had to wear) 


Of downy winglets! 























800 sunny, outside rooms. Every room with 
bath, shower and radio. Adjacent to Grand 


Central and B & O Bus Terminal .. . only a . 
few minutes from Pennsylvania Station. In HIS was a dull old town 


the midst of the theatrical district and the | To what it is today, 
ae ea When first you fluttered down. 
Nothing finer in hotel accommodations The nineties “gay” 
t th te ‘ ; 
provenbness Were still some years away. 
SINGLE ROOMS from $2.50 to $5 per day | Autos. electric trains 
Weekly from $15.00 And pti lanes 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $3.50 to $6 per day a il b P ‘ 7 \ 
Weekly from $21.00 Were all beyond our ken— 
There was no radio then, 
No elevators with electric power, 


BEaD E Ff B No Hollywood, no stars, no Wool- 
worth Tower, 
MONECEAER en: 


Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N. Y. The speakeasy was then 

Unknown—the Hudson Tube unbored 
And the Lord 

Had not established Mr. Henry Ford. 


Oscar W. Richards, Resident Manager 








| For transient | And while our new new-world 
visits or yearly leases Was in the making- 


' ONE TO FIVE ROOMS ' 


Furnished or Unfurnished 


Tho’ we'll admit that there were others Bone parvenu and snob 
there You made your special job. 
The , You did your share The social bore 
BR ePVve rl a] | To speed the undertaking— You chased from off the floor 
iV 44) And with your worldly wisdom and And with your goose-quill lance, 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL | your wit, A knightly lover 
w oS Oe ia Contributed your bit (See picture on your cover), 
| To keep it on the level You saved the girl Romance 


125 East 50th Street ‘ ‘ 
New York / | Many’s the barbed shaft From the black villain who 
waiene &. Seeley / , | You shot at graft “Did her pursue” 
And in your armor bright And drove his bawdy shows 


You put Old Nick to flight. From off Broadway 





H For fifty years you've stood 

ad For all that’s clean and good; 
| C. W. ABBOTT & CO. Dept. L-1 | Here’s hoping, in Time’s store 
—— | Are fifty brave years more 
Sta nen sal aa tne Caste oft Sunaae Ghetinns Of mirth and merry strife. 
enclosed. (Stamps or coit Here’s looking at you, Life! 


f 
° s 


Name 


J, Tonic! 
Flavor! 
Appetizer! 


BITTERS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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WALDORF :ASTORIA 














you about The Waldorf-Astoria, its chief 
wonder is the facilities for catering to 
every individual, his comfort 
and preference. 
1932 PRICES 
* 





Under the direction of 


WILL P. TAYLOR 





} 
| 


Whatever else may amaze K 


| large and comfortably furnished. 
race track and beaches. OPEN ALL YEAR. 





FRED STERRY 
President 


THE PLAZA 
NEW YORK 





Manager 












PJ] 
a 


Vy 







Reservations may be made at The Plaza and The Savoy-Plaza, 
New York, at The Copley-Plaza, Boston 


| MAY WE SEND A COPY OF OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ? 


Come this. winter to: 


Vhe NATIONAL Hote 
A - ASS of Cupa + HAVANA 


oe / 
f @/ Here is delightful luxury ... the 
at Mecca of travel-wise people from all 
= yy parts of the world. Set in a tropical 

J garden with tennis courts and swim- 
ming pool. The guest rooms are 
Convenient to golf courses, Casino, 



























































Pack up | 
your troubles 


Take the next train to Atlantic City. A few 
days at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall and you'll 
forget there’s a care in the world. Winter 
has a way of being mild down here. Fill 
your lungs with good salt air. Then tackle 
one of several excellent golf courses. Or 
try your hand at a fast game of squash. 
Or maybe you'd prefer to loaf on the Ocean 
Deck and watch the waves break on the 
beach. Inspired food, solid comfort, and 
the warm hospitality of Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall will do the rest. Economical rates. 
American and European Plans. Write or 
phone. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CiTyY 





Leeds and Lippincott Company 





PERCY CROSBY'S 
“SKIPPY 
RAMBLES” 


The hero of “Skippy” and 
“Dear Sooky” in a new book 
with illustrations by the author. 


“Skippy is an institution. . . . He romps through this 
troubled world like a happy sprite, and we all owe a debt 
to his creator, Mr. Crosby, which we will never be able to 


pay.”—Cuarctes Hanson Towne. 


“Like Peter Pan, enjoying the gift of never growing old, 

Skippy is still the little tow-headed philosopher who made 

his first appearance in the pages of Life, back in 1923.” 
New York Evening Sun. 


“Percy Crosby reflects the kinds of inconsistency in all 
human nature. His Skippy is a small-boy summary of the 


New York Herald-Tribune. 


universal.” 





Order Your Copy Now Price $2.00 


LIFE, 60 East 42 St., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $_______ please send me——— 


copies of “Skippy Rambles.” 
NAME 
ADDRESS 



































REPRINTED FROM THE MAGAZINES OF 30 YEARS AGO 





The 
Automobile 
that solves the 
problem 


of rapid, safe and pleasant motor 

travel on all kinds of roads and in 

all kinds of weather. Very powerful 

gasoline engine of new type; an entirely 

new transmission gear; perfect and very 

sensitive steering mechanism; powerful brakes 

that cannot fail to act. Simplicity joined to dura- 

bility; speed noited with safety; strength wrought in 

grace. Runabout body for two, $750: with detachable 

tonneau, making @ luxurions touring car B50. Our free 

illustrated booklet I gives address of agency nearest you 
where the Cadillac may be seen and tried 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Detroit. Mich. 

















When the Cadillac advertisement reproduced above appeared in the magazines in the early 
1900’s, Cadillac had been manufacturing automobiles for but one year. The Cadillac car at that 
time, and for the foliowing five years, was a one-cylinder “horseless carriage.” Then in 1905 
a four-cylinder model was introduced, and in 1908 Cadillac was awarded the famous Dewar 
Trophy by the Royal Automobile Club of London for the outstanding automotive development 
of the year—complete interchangeability of standardized precision-made parts. . . . Through 
the years that have followed, achievement after achievement has marked the milestones of 
Cadillac progress. Many indeed have been the significant advancements and improvements 
which Cadillac has pioneered. . . . With the passing of time we find, instead of the one-cylinder 
model of 1902, a whole family of distinguished motor cars which bear the hall-mark of Cadillac 
craftsmanship. Four Cadillac-built cars—the Cadillac V-8, V-12 and V-16 and the La Salle 


V-8—now carry on the Cadillac tradition of leadership through extraordinary achievement. 
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